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This Issue in Brief 


“Address of the President to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Organized Crime.”—On Feb- 
ruary 15 Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
called a Conference on Organized Crime to discuss 
law-enforcement problems of federal, state, and 
local officials and to lay the groundwork for legis- 
lation and the combined efforts of all law-enforc- 
ing agencies to combat such illegal operations as 
bookmaking, slot machines, numbers games, and 
other forms of commercialized gambling which 
are tied up with underworld criminal activity. 
The President of the United States addressed the 
morning session of the Conference. His address 
is presented as the lead article in this issue. 


“Community Responsibility in Crime Control.” 
—‘“Punishment and fear of punishment have failed 
to develop permanent favorable attitudes and to 
control behavior satisfactorily,” asserts Profes- 

- gor O. W. Wilson of the University of California’s 
Department of Political Science. Criminality flour- 
ishes, Professor Wilson points out, when commun- 
ity institutions fail to provide wholesome influ- 
ences, protect the individual from harmful experi- 
ences, and detect and treat those with delinquent 
tendencies. He concludes that criminality must be 
attacked at its source and that the community must 
be organized to this end. 


“Insight into Crime.’—Former Sing Sing Psy- 
chiatrist Ralph S. Banay contends that reforma- 
tion of the offender does not grow out of remorse 
and that most offenders do not know remorse. He 
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explains, moreover, that the offender often ration- 
alizes his motives and finds a solution in crime 
for inner conflicts. Dr. Banay also reminds the 
reader that criminal behavior is normal behavior 
in some cultures. Of special interest is his obser- 
vation that “the criminal always provides a clue 
to his identity.” 


“Crime and Mental Hygiene.”’—Decreases in 
antisocial personality will come most quickly and 
surely from proper treatment and care of today’s 
infant, preschool, and preadolescent children, de- 
clares Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, Commissioner of 
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Mental Hygiene for the State of New York. Pro- 
grams must be rallied around children, writes 
Commissioner MacCurdy, if experiences with anti- 
social behavior suffered in the past are to be pre- 
vented or at least minimized in the next genera- 
tion. Dr. MacCurdy offers basically sound mental 
hygiene suggestions for dealing at the child level 
with problems of social adjustment. 


“Juvenile Delinquency in Britain.’”—When the 
Reverend R. S. E. Hinde, chaplain at Hertford 
College, Oxford, England, visited the United States 
2 years ago he agreed to write an article for FED- 
ERAL PROBATION after returning to his country. 
He kept his promise and has submitted his obser- 
vations of the factors underlying the postwar in- 
crease in delinqueney experienced by England. 
Reverend Hinde concludes his article by empha- 
sizing what he believes should be the role of re- 
ligion in coping with the problem. 


“The School Counselor's Contribution to the 
Prevention of Delinquency.”—In her studies of de- 
linquent children, Dr. Rachel Dunaway Cox, Di- 
rector of the Child Study Institute of Bryn Mawr 
College, finds striking evidence that young delin- 
quents have trouble in academic progress, partic- 
ularly in reading. Poor homes and weak parents 
also are found to be prominently associated with 
delinquency. Dr. Cox directs attention to what the 
counselor and the school can do to help children 
who are inclined to be overly aggressive and hos- 
tile. She stresses the need for collaboration of all 
educational and community agencies and empha- 
sizes the importance of timely action and guidance 
from the first grade onward so that problems in 
adjustment may in large measure be prevented. 


“Building the Detention Home.”’—In the Decem- 
ber issue of FEDERAL PROBATION Sherwood Nor- 
man, detention consultant for the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, discussed “New 
Goals for Juvenile Detention.” In this issue he 
considers what should be taken into account in 
planning, designing, and constructing a detention 
home. A recent nation-wide study of juvenile de- 
tention, Mr. Norman reports, showed that an im- 
properly designed detention home can seriously 
handicap the best staff in carrying out a construc- 
tive program. In conclusion he cautions us not to 
perpetuate the mistakes of the past in building 
monuments to delinquency. 


“Applying the Principles of Group Therapy in 
Correctional Institutions.”—The principles of 


group psychotherapy have been successfully ap- 
plied in correctional institutions, but many admin- 
istrative problems arise in the process. Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby and Lloyd W. McCorkle have ob- 
served that the useful application of group psycho- 
therapy principles in a correctional situation re- 
quires the active, understanding, co-operation of 
the warden or superintendent, careful indoctrina- 
tion and preparation of the staff to gain their sup- 
port, integration with other programs and serv- 
ices, and avoidance of any suspicion that group 
psychotherapy is a channel through which the in- 
mates may manipulate the institutional environ- 
ment to their own advantage. 


“Analysis of a Presentence Report.’’—This is 
the first of a series of analyses of presentence in- 
vestigation reports and supervision records which 
will appear in future issues of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. The reports will be analyzed by recognized 
authorities in the correctional field. In this issue 
Ben S. Meeker, former assistant professor in the 
Division of Social Service at Indiana University 
and recently appointed chief probation officer of 
the United States District Court at Chicago, com- 
ments on an actual presentence investigation re- 
port prepared by a federal probation officer. Those 
engaged in interview work will find help in the 
basic concepts discussed by Mr. Meeker. 


“Social Work and the Correctional Field.”— 
Social work, Louis Ziskind reminds us, is the art 
of helping people to help themselves, to become 
independent and self-sustaining, and to be able 
to live at peace with themselves and with their 
community. He also makes clear that this is the 
nature of correctional work. In his article Mr. 
Ziskind emphasizes the need for a better under- 
standing and wider utilization of social work con- 
cepts and practices in probation, parole, and pris- 
on programs. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the federal 
probation system will be commemorated in 
the June 1950 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
Among those who will contribute to this 
special number are persons who have been 
identified with the establishment, growth, 
and administration of probation in the fed- 
eral courts. 


Address of the President to the Attorney 
General’s Conference on Organized Crime’ 


R. ATTORNEY GENERAL, and gentlemen of the 

\ | Conference. When the Attorney General 

told me of his plan to hold this Conference, 

I welcomed the idea. It seemed to me that it would 

be most useful for federal, state, and local officials 

concerned with law-enforcement problems to 

gather together to devise ways and means of mak- 
ing law-enforcement better and more effective. 


Postwar Increase in Crime 


There has been a substantial postwar increase 
in crime in this country, particularly in crimes of 
violence. This is disturbing, but it is one of the 
inevitable results of war, and the dislocations that 
spring from war. It is one of the many reasons 
why we must work with other nations for a per- 
manent peace. 

I might remind you that after every war this 
country has ever been engaged in, we have had 
exactly the same problems to face. After the 
Revolutionary War, we had almost exactly the 
same problems with which we are faced now, out 
of which came the Alien and Sedition Laws, which 
we finally had to repeal because they did not agree 
with the Bill of Rights. Then, after the War Be- 
tween the States, or the Civil War, we had all sorts 
of banditry. My State was famous for some of the 
great bandits of that time, if you recall. We had 
the same situation after World War I. We had a 
terrible time then, with the increase in crimes of 
violence. We managed to handle the situation, and 
I am just as sure as I stand here that we will do 
it again. 

This postwar increase in crime has been ac- 
companied by a resurgence of underworld forces— 
forces which thrive on vice and greed. This under- 
world has used its resources to corrupt the moral 
fiber of some of our citizens and some of our com- 
munities. It carries a large share of the responsi- 
bility for the general increase in crime in the last 
few years. 

This is a problem that, in one degree or another, 
affects every community in the country, and every 
level of government. Our rural areas as well as 
our cities are involved in this. 


* Delivered at the Department of Justice Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C., February 15, 1950. 


Ways to Combat Organized Crime 


It is important, therefore, that we work together 
in combating organized crime in all its forms. We 
must use our courts and our law-enforcement 
agencies, and the moral forces of our people, to 
put down organized crime wherever it appears. 

At the same time, we must aid and encourage 
gentler forces to do their work of prevention and 
cure. These forces include education, religion and 
home training, family and child guidance, and 
wholesome recreation. 

The most important buiness in this Nation—or 
any other nation, for that matter—is rearing and 
training children. If those children have the 
proper environment at home, and educationally, 
very, very few of them ever turn out wrong. I 
don’t think we put enough stress on the necessity 
of implanting in the child’s mind the moral code 
under which we live. 

The fundamental basis of this Nation’s law 
was given to Moses on the Mount. The funda- 
mental basis of our Bill of Rights comes from the 
teachings which we get from Exodus and St. 
Matthew, from Isaiah and St. Paul. I don’t think 
we emphasize that enough these days. 

If we don’t have the proper fundamental moral 
background, we will finally wind up with a total- 
itarian government which does not believe in 
rights for anybody except the state. 

Above all, we must recognize that human misery 
breeds most of our crime. We must wipe out our 
slums, improve the health of our citizens, and 
eliminate the inequalities of opportunity which 
embitter men and women and turn them toward 
lawlessness. In the long run, these programs 
represent the greatest of all anticrime measures. 

And I want to emphasize particularly equality 
of opportunity. I think every child in the Nation, 
regardless of his race, creed, or color, should have 
the right to a proper education. And when he has 
finished that education, he ought to have the right 
in industry to fair treatment in employment. If 
he is able and willing to do the job, he ought to 
be given a chance to do that job, no matter what 
his religious connections are, or what his color is. 

I am particuarly anxious that we should do 
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everything within our power to protect the minds 
and hearts of our children from the moral corrup- 
tion that accompanies organized crime. Our chil- 
dren are our greatest resource, and our greatest 
asset—the hope of our future, and the future of 
the world. We must not permit the existence of 
conditions which cause our children to believe that 
crime is inevitable and normal. We must teach 
idealism—honor, ethics, decency, the moral law. 
We must teach that we should do right because it 
is right, and not in the hope of any material re- 
ward. That is what our moral code is based on: 
do to the other fellow as you would have him do 
to you. If we would continue that all through our 
lives, we wouldn’t have organized crime—if every- 
body would do that. 


Major Role of Law Enforcement 


Our local, state, and federal law-enforcement 
agencies have a major role to play in this whole 
task of crime suppression. 

As law-enforcement officers, you have great 
powers. At the same time, you must never forget 
that hand in hand with those powers go great 
responsibilities. You must make certain that these 
powers are not used for personal gain, or from 
any personal motive. Too often organized crime 
is made possible by corruption of law-enforcement 
officials. 

But, far more than that, we must always re- 
member that you are officers of the law in a great 
democratic nation which owes its birth to the 
indignation of its citizens against the encroach- 
ment of police and governmental powers upon 
their individual freedoms. 

Now there isn’t any difference, so far as I can 
see, in the manner in which totalitarian states 
treat individuals than there is in the racketeers’ 
handling of these lawless rackets with which we 
are sometimes faced. And the reason that our 
Government is strong, and the greatest democracy 
in the world, is because we have a Bill of Rights. 

You should be vigilant to enforce the laws which 
protect our citizens from violence or intimidation 
in the exercise of their constitutional and legal 
rights. The strength of our institutions depends 
in large measure upon the vigorous efforts to 
prevent mob violence, and other forms of inter- 
ference with basic rights—the right to a fair 
trial, the right to vote, and the right to exercise 
freedom of speech, assembly, and petition. 

It is just as much your duty to protect the in- 


nocent as it is to prosecute the guilty. The friend- 
less, the weak, the victims of prejudice and public 
excitement are entitled to the same quality of 
justice and fair play that the rich, the powerful, 
the well-connected, and the fellow with pull thinks 
he can get. 

Moreover, the guilty as well as the innocent are 
entitled to due process of law. They are entitled 
to a fair trial. They are entitled to counsel. They 
are entitled to fair treatment from the police. The 
law-enforcement officer has the same duty as the 
citizen—indeed, he has a higher duty—to abide 
by the letter and spirit of our constitution and 
laws. You yourselves must be careful to obey the 
letter of the law. You yourselves must be intellec- 
tually honest in the enforcement of the law. 


Responsibility of the Citizen 


Now as President of the United States, I have 
the most honorable and the greatest job in the 
world—the greatest position that can come to 
any man on earth. I am invested with certain great 
powers by the Constitution of the United States in 
the operation of the Government of the United 
States. But, I was put into this place by the people 
ot the United States. I am a servant of the people. 
And in the first place, I am a citizen of this great 
country. And as a citizen it is my duty as Presi- 
dent of the United States to be exceedingly care- 
ful in obedience to the Constitution and the laws 
of this great Nation. 

I believe that as President it is necessary for 
me to be more careful in obeying the laws than 


. for any other person to be careful. I never infringe 


a traffic rule. I never exercise the prerogatives 
which I sometimes have of going through red 
lights. I never exercise the prerogative of taking 
advantage of my position as President of the 
United States, because I believe, first, that I am 
a citizen, and that as a citizen I ought to obey 
the laws first and foremost. 

And every one of you has that same responsi- 
bility. You yourselves, as I said, must be intellec- 
tually honest in the enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States. And if you 
are not, you are not a good public official. 

I know that it would be easier to catch 


and jail criminals if we did not have a Bill of 
Rights in our federal and state constitutions. But 
I thank God every day that it is there, that that 
Bill of Rights is a fundamental law. That is what 
distinguishes us from the totalitarian powers. I 
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am confident that you share these convictions with 
me, and that you will not lose sight of them in your 
efforts to wipe out organized crime and reduce law- 
lessness. 

I know that your discussions here will be fruit- 
ful. I hope that you will develop a sound plan by 
means of which the co-operative efforts of every 
American law-enforcement agency will be effec- 
tively brought to bear upon organized crime. 


Your task does not end with today’s meeting. It 
only begins with today’s meeting. The spade work 
must be done in the communities where you live 
and work. It will be your task to mobilize local 
opinion and resources against organized crime and 
the conditions which create it. 

In this task I pledge my wholehearted support. 

Thank you very much. 


Community Responsibility in Crime Control 


By O. W. WILSON 
Professor of Police Administration, University of California 


have with us. Public officials have the duty 

of protecting society from criminals—a duty 
that is usually interpreted as action after the crim- 
inal act. Little or no attention is given to the di- 
rect eradication of criminality. 

Most persons consider their responsibility of 
citizenship discharged when they elect public offi- 
cials to perform these tasks. Scarcely any citizens 
consider that they have a responsibility beyond 
this point. They are content to blame public offi- 
cials for the criminality of their communities. 

Citizens, however, have a larger responsibility 
than this. In the final analysis, it is they who are 
responsible for the criminality of their communi- 
ties. While the final responsibility for crime must 
inevitably rest with the community, law-enforce- 
ment officials have a duty to make citizens aware 
of their responsibility and to provide initiative 
and guidance to them in their discharge of it. A 
successful attack against crime cannot be launched 
without community support. 


(One LIKE THE POOR and taxes, we always 


The Crime Problem 


The crime problem grows out of the commission ° 


of certain acts made crimes by law. With some 
exceptions, criminal acts are condemned by the 
majority of people. Some persons commit crimes 
in spite of legal prohibition and public disapprov- 


al. Persons who persist in such behavior finally . 


are caught in the net of justice and are subjected 
to penal treatment. Some crimes are considered 
so serious as to necessitate penal treatment of the 
criminal on his first offense. 


The criminality of our people imposes on so- 
ciety a heavy economic burden. Many crimes are 
a direct financial loss to the victim. Crime causes 
further loss growing out of unproductively spent, 
wasted lives. The machinery of criminal justice— 
the police, the prosecutor,.the court, the probation 
system, the penal institution, and the system of 
parole—requires a large public expenditure. In- 
carceration, whether to protect society from crim- 
inal depredations or to provide punishment or 
some other form of penal treatment, is expensive. 

The cost of crime is sufficiently great to justify 
analysis with a view to diminishing the expendi- 
ture. To what extent is our penal system making 
major criminals from minor offenders? Are many 
being confined to the disadvantage of society and 
themselves? Are expensive penitentiaries being 
used to deal with some persons who might be 
treated at less cost and to better effect in some 
other way? What may be done to prevent the de- 
velopment of criminal tendencies in the individual 
in the first instance? Are communities concerning 
themselves with the eradication of unwholesome 
influences that induce criminality? Are the schools 
making a determined effort to identify the prede- 
linquent with a view to early preventive treat- 
ment? 

For many years society has been attempting to 
discourage criminality by punishment. Punish- 
ment was intended to reform the individual crim- 
inal, to deter the potential offender, and in some 
cases to protect society by denying freedom to the 
criminal. The results have not borne out these 
expectations, however, except that while confined 
the criminal cannot prey on society. There seem 
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to be valid reasons to believe that long term in- 
carceration and punishment do not effectively de- 
ter potential offenders. Also, the recidivism of a 
substantial proportion of persons sentenced to 
penal institutions indicates that this treatment 
usually fails to restore the criminal to useful life 
in society. Justice administered by arrest and 
punishment following the criminal act frequently 
strengthens criminal attitudes and tendencies; it 
does not prevent the development of criminals and 
it has not lessened the extent of criminality. 


Why Some Persons Misbehave 


A person’s behavior is determined by his at- 
titude; his mental-emotional state is reflected in 
his habits, attitudes, disposition, and interests, 
and they all influence his thoughts, feelings, and 
acts. The mental-emotional condition of a person 
is the composite of his intellect and emotions as 
conditioned by all the experiences to which he 
has been subjected. The emotional development 
of an individual is more important than his phy- 
sical and mental development in creating a favor- 
able mental-emotional state and the resultant be- 
havior, because emotions influence behavior more 
strongly than reason. The development of the 
emotions does not parallel physical and mental 
growth, and in consequence emotionally immature 
persons may have sound and well-developed in- 
tellects and bodies. Conflicts arouse emotions, and 
conflicts arise in the experiences of life. These 
experiences, therefore, strongly influence a per- 
son’s emotional development. The person whose 
experiences have created a poorly adjusted mental- 
emotional condition has a frame of mind that 
results in socially unacceptable behavior. It may 
be criminal. 

Isolated acts, as well as the total behavior pat- 
tern of a person, are induced by the attempted 
satisfaction of certain drives or impulses that 
exist in all persons; the mental-emotional con- 
dition of the person determines whether the 
drives are kept in suitable control and, conse- 
quently, whether his reaction to a situation is so- 
cially acceptable or not. 

The drive may result in criminal conduct if 
such behavior wins esteem from his social group. 
For this reason the moral standards of the com- 
munity, the neighborhood, associates, and family 
as reflected in customs, traditions, conduct, re- 
actions, disciplinary acts, and so on, strongly 
influence the behavior. The social acceptability of 


an act is determined by the standards of the social 
group. An act acceptable to one group may be 
unacceptable to another. Conflicting standards 
result in competition; i.e., the individual may be 
torn between a desire for the esteem of a parent 
to be gained by exemplary conduct and the desire 
for the esteem of the gang to be gained by criminal 
conduct. The choice is influenced by the relative 
regard the individual has for the two conflicting 
groups and by the relative weight of the conflict- 
ing standards. The relative weight is influenced 
by habit patterns (a long standing and firmly 
entrenched habit of honesty is not lightly cast 
aside), by thought patterns (akin to conscience), 
and by emotional habits (uncontrolled anger, for 
example), and these are influenced by experience 
including discipline and training. 


Correctional Treatment of the Criminal 


Changing the behavior pattern of the criminal 
involves changing his frame of mind. Punishment 
is not likely to develop a more favorable mental- 
emotional condition. Penal treatment in the past 
may be charged with failing in this respect. As 
a general rule prisoners, are returned to society 
less well adjusted, with frames of mind less fav- 
orable to socially acceptable behavior. 

England is the classical example of a country 
where severe punishment was directed ursuccess- 
fully against an unusually high criminality. Today 
England has a relatively low crime rate brought 
about despite (or perhaps because of) a more 
moderate attitude toward the criminal. 

Persons convicted of crimes may be divided into 
three groups. Some are irredeemable—they are 
the culls. These must be identified and segregated 
as a protection to society. Others are mentally and 
emotionally not equipped to deal satisfactorily 
with life, but they may be salvaged. Their atti- 
tudes may be corrected by treatment or by normal 
maturation so that they may be returned to so- 
ciety as free and useful beings. A small percentage 
are convicted of crimes committed, in a sense, ac- 
cidentally. These persons are as well adjusted as 
the average person and do not require the treat- 
ment designed for the maladjusted. The penal 
experience, however, may do serious damage to 
their attitudes; they may then return to ‘society 
embittered and poorly equipped mentally and emo- 
tionally to pick up once more the strands of their 
lives. 

A failure to identify the irredeemable man, to 
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correct the attitude of others, and to prevent the 
penal experience doing further damage to the 
mental-emotional condition of individuals results 
in the release of persons to prey further on society. 
Devices are needed for appraising more accurately 
the mental-emotional condition of the individual 
in order to guide treatment and release. 

California has made notable progress in recent 
years in the treatment of offenders. The Youth 
and Adult Authorities are demonstrating the wis- 
dom of a treatment procedure devoid of vindic- 
tiveness and based on the propostion that, since 
nearly every offender eventually must be freed, 
he should be returned to society a better man in 
consequence of his experience. The Department 
of Corrections gives promise of developing tech- 
niques of diagnosis and treatment that will reduce 
to a minimum the evil consequences of penal treat- 
ment. 


Crime Prevention 


Effective crime control necessitates preventing - 


the development of individual criminals. Limiting 
crime control to administering justice after the 
criminal act is as nonsensical as restricting fire 
control to fighting the blaze after it has started 
or limiting the control of disease to its cure after 
infection. Fire and disease are best controlled by 
preventing their inception; conditions favorable 
to combustion and to the growth and transmission 
of disease germs must be eliminated. Likewise, 
if crime is to be prevented, conditions that pre- 
dispose to criminal behavior must be corrected. 

Efforts to repress criminal activities by the 
conventional means must not be abandoned, how- 
ever. So long as there are criminally inclined per- 
sons, protection must be provided against them. 
The most effective efforts to prevent predisposi- 
tion to criminal acts will not succeed in every 
case, and failures must be repressed in their crim- 
inal behavior by suitable police supervision ; those 
who commit crimes in spite of police crime pre- 
vention ‘efforts must be apprehended and dealt 
with in the manner prescribed by law. 

If real and permanent progress is to be made 
in the war on crime, a program of crime preven- 
tion must be designed to prevent the development 
in children of mental-emotional conditions that 
may result in criminal behavior and to correct 
these unsatisfactory conditions when they become 
implanted. Crime prevention should be directed 
at youth because if society is perceptibly to im- 


pede recruitment into the army of adult criminals, 
preventive measures must be taken during the 
formative years of youth for two important reas- 
ons: (a) The early years of man shape the whole 
course of his existence; attitudes and behavior 
patterns developed during this critical period de- 
termine whether the youth will become a law- 
abiding citizen or a criminal. If youth is not de- 
linquent, the chances of useful maturity are great; 
if youth continues delinquent, the chances of de- 
veloping an adult criminal are overwhelming. 
(b) The effectiveness of treatment is greater in 
youth, because the plastic young offender offers a 
greater promise of reformation in return for effort 
expended than the older man. The hardened adult 
criminal is not susceptible to easy reformation; 
the die has been cast. Thoughts and emotions, as 
reflected in his personality, choice of environment, 
and behavior, are set by time. He proves the wis- 
dom of the adage, “‘an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

In order to prevent the development in the in- 
dividual of a mental-emotional state that induces 
criminal behavior, society should shield its chil- 
dren from undesirable experiences (those that 
seem to recur more frequently in the lives of the 
maladjusted and less frequently in the lives of the 
well adjusted) and provide them with desirable 
experiences (those that seem to recur more fre- 
quently in the lives of the well adjusted and less 
frequently in the lives of the maladjusted). In 
spite of what may be done, however, some persons 
will develop delinquent tendencies. These must be 
detected and treated to prevent their development 
into adult criminals. 


Crime Control a Community Responsibility 


Criminal behavior is susceptible to effective 
control only at the community level. Life in the 
home, the school, the neighborhood, and the com- 
munity provides the experiences that influence 
the development of the mental-emotional state 
of the individual. These institutions also estab- 
lish standards of conduct that strongly influence 
the behavior of the individual. Crime must be 
prevented at its source in the community during 
the development of the individual from infancy 
to maturity. Influences that induce delinquent 
tendencies must be eradicated and the evil results 
of such experiences must be corrected if the in- 
dividual is to be saved from a life of crime. 

The active interest and participation of individ- 
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ual citizens and groups are so vital to effective 
crime control that they should be organized to 
assist in co-ordinating community effort. The co- 
ordination of the public and semipublic agencies 
which must participate in community crime con- 
trol is sometimes difficult to achieve because of 
their independent and unrelated character. Con- 
ferences with agency representatives promote co- 
ordination by clarifying relationships, defining 
responsibilities, and outlining the aims and meth- 
ods of each. Community wide interest and parti- 
cipation also assure public support. 


Community Must Fight Organized Crime 


The community must be organized to fight or- 
ganized crime. Organized crime is the combination 
of two or more persons for the purpose of estab- 
lishing terror and corruption, in a state, city, or 
a section of either, a monopoly or virtual monopoly 
of criminal activity in a field that provides a con- 
tinuing financial profit. Organized crime is or- 
ganized by gangsters. Continued criminal opera- 
tions uninterrupted by police interference, or with 
police interference rendered comparatively in- 
nocuous by dismissals and indifferent prosecutions, 
necessitate the corruption of public officials; mo- 
nopolistic control necessitates killing intruders 
to eliminate those who attempt to muscle in on 
the profitable venture and to warn others who 
likewise may be tempted. Tremendous illegal prof- 
its make organized crime possible; otherwise pub- 
lic officials could not be easily corrupted and the 
risk of killing and of being killed would not be 
justified. Huge profits in gambling, prostitution, 
narcotics, and liquor control make these the fields 
of organized crime; in them racketeers attempt 
to establish monopolies by corruption and terror- 
ism. 

Vice operations also foster the development of 
criminality and facilitate criminal activities; they 
attract criminals whose emotional instability, lack 
of home ties, and weakness of character cause 
them to seek recreation and relief from reality in 
vice indulgences. Criminals are important custo- 
mers, so vice operators frequently aid them in 
disposing of their loot, hiding from the police, and 
planning their depredations. Avenues of control 
that permit vice operations in violation of the law 
are found useful to criminals in thwarting the 
administration of criminal justice. 

Vice profits, when permitted in any community, 
are an open invitation to the gangster to organize 


the criminal activity in order to assure continu- 
ing and greater profits. Organized crime becomes 
entrenched in a community only through some 
form of political corruption; once entrenched, 
Herculean efforts are required to eradicate it. 
Law-enforcement efforts to eliminate organized 
criminal vice operations meet strong resistance; 
in some communities the resistance is more than 
the police can overcome, in which case they lessen 
their efforts or are broken in their attempt. In 
no community can vice be controlled satisfactorily 
without strong public support. All citizens have 
a responsibility to see that their community is 
free from vice; only then may they be certain that 
their government is free from corruption. Only 
an aroused public can assure the removal of such 
evil forces from the community. 


The Community and Crime Prevention 


Communities also must be organized to co- 
ordinate public and semipublic agencies concerned 
with preventing the development of delinquent 
tendencies in children and to win public support 
for their programs. Their objectives should be the 
eradication of unwholesome influences in the com- 
munity, the provision of wholesome activities for 
children, and the co-ordination and direction of 
community facilities toward the successful treat- 
ment of individual delinquents and predelinquents. 


Role of the School in Crime Prevention 


The school exerts a longer and more intensive 
influence on the development of the child than any 
other agency. Is full advantage being taken of this 
influence in the deliberate development of whole- 
some traits in children? Is there a need for a more 
formal direction of school effort toward training 
children in how to live more satisfactory, useful, 
unselfish lives? Might a program designed to make 
better citizens of children be continued through all 
the school years? Such a program should be de- 
signed primarily to make better citizens of all 
children. The schools may reply that such train- 
ing is a part of the entire present program. Per- 
haps it is, but the stake to be gained by improve- 
ment in teaching in this field justifies careful 
scrutiny of present procedures. 

Because of the close and prolonged relation- 
ship of the school to the child, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is presented to identify the predelinquent 
child. Classroom and playground behavior and 
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scholastic records frequently indicate potential 
delinquents. Psychometric tests and measures of 
physiological evidences of emotional stresses may 
be developed to identify those in need of attention. 

Society is justified in X-raying its members to 
detect incipient tuberculosis. It seems just as im- 
portant that devices should be developed and used 
to detect incipient delinquency. As inroads have 
been made against disease, so will progress be 
made in the war against crime when a determined 
effort is made by every community to eradicate 
conditions that promote criminality and to ex- 
amine its children with a view to identifying 
those with tendencies toward delinquent behavior. 

The problem child who will become the criminal 
of tomorrow can be identified. Since this is so, is 
it not wise that effort be made to eradicate the 
conditions that are inducing his delinquent tend- 
encies and to undertake treatment to correct them 
at this early stage of his development? Why wait 
until he has committed some irreparable damage? 
His mental-emotional condition is then so fixed 
as to make correction difficult if not impossible. 

No agency is as well suited as the school to 
discover the children who stand in need of special 
attention and to undertake action necessary to 
correct the situation. 


Summary 


1. Punishment and fear of punishment have 
failed to develop permanent favorable attitudes 
and to control behavior satisfactorily. 


2. Criminality has its origin in the community ; 
it flourishes when community institutions fail to 
provide wholesome influences, to protect the in- 
dividual from harmful experiences, and to detect 
and treat those with delinquent tendencies. The 
moral tone of the community, which is only a re- 
flection of the standards of behavior of its mem- 
bers, is set by the home, the school, the church, 
and the law-enforcement and other public and 
semipublic agencies. 

3. Criminality must be attacked at its source. 
The community, therefore, must be organized to 
this end. 

4. The community must be organized against 
vice. The moral tone is thus kept at a level most 
likely to provide a wholesome influence; criminal 
activities are diminished and political corruption 
is made less likely. 

5. The community must be organized to co- 
ordinate agencies engaged in crime prevention 
and to assure support for their programs. 

6. The role of the school in crime prevention 
must be strengthened. There should be more ef- 
fective instruction in good citizenship and effec- 
tive living. Provision should be made for the 
discovery and treatment of the predelinquent child. 

7. Research must be undertaken to evaluate 
good and bad experiences and other factors that 
influence behavior and attitudes. There also should 
be developed devices and techniques helpful in 
detecting and evaluating delinquent tendencies in 
both children and adults in order to guide in de- 
tention, treatment, and release. 


To WE ARE FACED with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together, in the same world, at 


peace. 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Insight Into Crime 


By RALPH S. BANAY, M.D. 
Director, Greenmont-on-Hudson Sanatorium, Ossining, N. Y.* 


BOUT A CENTURY and a quarter ago—in 1829, 

to be exact—a new theory of criminal re- 

reformation was tried in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Philadelphia. It was a plan, made 
workable architecturally by a wheel design of 
cell blocks radiating out from a central tower, to 
keep prisoners in solitary confinement for the dur- 
ation of their sentences, often for years. The as- 
sumption was that, with no friends inside or out- 
side, no distractions, no resources (except some- 
times the Bible), and no outlet for dammed-up 
emotions, a man’s thoughts would turn inward 
and he would pass the hours of unremitting lone- 
liness meditating on his sins and his wasted life. 
Inevitably after such rumination, or so the theory 
went, he would come to see the evil of his ways. 
He would know himself for the miserable creature 
that he was. The corollary to the theory was that 
with knowledge of himself and the perverse reas- 
ons for his acts against society, would come over- 
whelming remorse. Remorse was in turn the state 
of mind which led to reformation and completed 
the criminal’s spiritual rebirth. 


Reformation Does Not Grow Out of Remorse 


A contemporary account of the admission of 
a prisoner to the Eastern Penitentiary states that 
even when first conducted to his cell he had a hood 
or cap drawn over his face so that he could see 
none of his fellows. Once installed, he was inter- 
rogated by an official as to his former life which, 
comments the narrator, “‘is seldom accurately re- 
lated.’”’ He then was reminded of the consequences 
of his crime, and after explanation of the oper- 
ation of the prison, was “locked up and left to the 
salutary admonition of a reproving conscience, and 
the reflections which solitude usually produces.” 

This penitential experiment, naive in concept 
and punitive in application, which came to be 
called the “Pennsylvania system,” was enthusias- 
tically hailed as the true road to redemption for 
the criminal. It was regarded as more humane 
than the grossly brutal prison regimes so common 

* Until recently Dr. Banay was. director of Research on Social De- 


viations, Columbia University, and was formerly psychiatrist-in-charge 
of the psychiatric clinic at Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York. 
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at the time, which perhaps it was, though cruelty 
has many forms. An early dissenter was Charles 
Dickens who visited the place when he came to 
the United States in 1842. He wrote in his Ameri- 
can Notes that while those who devised the plan 
meant it to be humane, they did not know what 
they were doing; they were not “capable of 


‘estimating the immense amount of torture and 


agony which this dreadful punishment, prolonged 
for years, inflicts upon the sufferers . . . . I hold 
this slow and daily tampering with the mysteries 
of the brain to be immeasurably worse than any 
torture of the body.” 

The Pennsylvania system erred in both prin- 
ciple and execution. Remorse was supposed to 
bring reformation. Even if the too crude and too 
cruel instruments for this purpose had been effec- 
tive in producing a state of remorse, understand- 
ing and insight would not have followed. Without 
these factors, as it often has been proved, rehabil- 
itation is an unattainable and cruel dream. How- 
ever, this supposedly rational idea spread so ra- 
pidly that prisons in many states became peniten- 
tiaries in name as well as in intent. Stubborn ad- 
vocates of the system clung to it long after it be- 
came clear that it simply would not work. 


Most Offenders Know No Remorse 


The core of the difficulty was that the criminal 
knows no remorse, in the sense of compassion for 
his victim or profound regret for the hurt he has 
inflicted. His act of aggression was the outgrowth 
of urgent emotional prompting. Emotion at this 
point defeated reason, creating an imbalance of 
the personality. How can we expect the intellect 
to recover its power unaided? We cannot measure 
the criminal’s reaction to his act by the standard 
we use for those who have not had such an emo- 
tional upheaval and release. Regret he knows, but 
it is regret for the consequences of his crime on 
himself, though interpreted as penitence for what 
he has done to others. 

One of our sentimental clichés about the crim- 
inal is that he is haunted by the vision of his vic- 
tim, haunted until remorse drives him to reforma- 
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tion or despair. This is a social superstition and a 
sentimental myth. The murderer hardly ever 
thinks of himself by that harsh term, and never 
even refers to “the man I killed,” but always to 
“the deceased.” If he discusses his act at all, then 
“it was an accident,” and he immediately follows 
with the remark, “look what they have done to 
me.” The image of the criminal forever obsessed 
with the horror of what he has done is one of our 
own rationalizations, traceable to our unconscious 
wish to justify the treatment we customarily ac- 
cord the lawbreaker. We can thus continue with 
retaliation for crime, though our methods have 
become more refined. 


Meditating Does Not Bring Understanding 


To return to the Pennsylvania system, with the 
concealing hood and the years of silence and isola- 
tion, even if the prisoner did spend his days re- 
living the past, meditating about his crime would 
never bring him understanding. When a man still 
maintains long after his conviction, “I don’t know 
why I did it,” he is for this once at least telling 
the literal truth, to himself as well as to anyone 
who hears him. For he has no real insight into 
the hidden motivations which prompted his act, 
nor the unconscious mechanisms which enabled 
him to carry it out. He does not see the chain of 
events leading up to his crime. He always con- 
siders it an individual and separate act. 


Criminal Behavior Is Compensatory 


A youth handicapped as the result of infantile 
paralysis so that he got about with difficulty, was 
arrested for a series of nearly 100 home burglaries 
extending over a considerable period. He had 
climbed heights, pushing himself over walls and 
windowsills where the footing was uncertain. He 
went up and down fire escapes and over high ledges 
and railings, running the risk of serious injury 
as well as of easy detection because of his slow- 
ness. When he got into a house he picked up 
trinkets of no value from the bedrooms, and de- 
parted as he had come, the hard way. He realized 
no profit from these escapades, nor did he seek 
any. He could offer no explanation of the mount- 
ing total of breaking-and-entering episodes; he did 
not know why he did it. But another factor in his 
life besides his physical defect contributed largely 


1 Alan Canty, “The Youthful Problem Driver.”” New York: National 
Probation and Parole Association Yearbook, 1942. 


to his career as a burglar. He had a sister who was 
robust and vigorously athletic. She excelled in 
sports and stunts beyond her years. The contrast 
was more than his adolescent masculine pride 
could take. Unable to compete openly he had to 
prove to himself in this devious way that he was 
not so impaired physically as he seemed, that he 
was the equal of any man. (This is not, of course, 
a superficial conclusion. It was reached only after 
several months of careful and thorough psychi- 
atric study.) 

Another young man, 18 years old and similarly 
handicapped, came into court for reckless driving.! 
The muscles of his left leg were partially atrophied 
and he had developed marked feelings of inferior- 
ity as a consequence. Behind the wheel of a speed- 
ing car he was like other men, no one could detect 
his disability. But just driving was not enough 
to satisfy his aggressive assertion. He had to prove 
to himself and the world that he really had no 
noticeable handicap. So he tried sitting on the 
back of the driver’s seat and steering with his 
feet, endangering a group of school children in his 
erratic course. While, luckily for him, no one was 
hurt and his offense therefore did not constitute 
a serious crime, it did illustrate complete disre- 
gard for the rights of others and a motivation of 
which he himself was unaware. 


Offender Rationalizes Criminal Motives 


The criminal conceals his motives from himself 
by rationalizations which become transparent to 
those who study his personality. His attitude to- 
ward his crime does not spring from a reasoning 
process. Thus, for instance, a financial wizard, a 
stockbroker of great intellectual ability who was 
convicted of fraud on a large scale, excused him- 
self on the ground that other men did the same 
thing that he did—he could name 50 or 60 of them. 
He was unlucky in getting caught and convicted. 
He expressed no remorse and obviously felt none 
for his victims. They simply were not important 
in his self-centered life. He had no insight into 
whatever it was that moved him to exploit others 
for gain over a long period of years. 

A man convicted of incest with an adolescent 
daughter protested that he had only tried to show 
her what she must never let any man do. A mur- 
derer in a western state seeking parole from a 
life sentence, protested his complete innocence of 
the crime. (This is a frequent way out for the of- 
fender who cannot face the reality of what he has 
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done.) This prisoner had been convicted of killing 
his best friend. Of this, he protested in his letter 
to the parole board, he certainly was not guilty. 
His trigger aim, apparently none too good in a 
crisis, had been directed at another man, and he 
had mistaken his friend for his intended victim 
on a dark night. So he was being punished un- 
justly by the state for an accidental homicide in 
which he was blameless. Thus he was the real 
victim. 


Crime a Solution for Inner Conflicts 


However, a man may be truly the victim of 
impulses compelling him to acts which are against 
the law. This type, the neurotic criminal, is con- 
fused and bewildered by what he has done. He 
accepts the facts of his offense, but is unable to 
account for his behavior. A young man caught 
repeatedly exposing himself in such public places 
as a street corner, an office where he was employed, 
a subway, admitted the compulsion to this act 
which began when he was only 12 years old. At 
21 he was a presentable young fellow, proud of 
a loyal sweetheart who tried to help him. Yet 
he was finally sentenced, after repeated leniency 
by the court, to a term in jail. This of course did 
him no good except possibly to show him more 
conclusively the serious risk he ran in such be- 
havior. Quite the contrary, it instilled in him new 
deviations, overt homosexual practices. 

An intelligent and not unattractive young wom- 
an, employed as secretary in a law office, was ar- 
rested eight times for shoplifting. She always 
stole pretty clothes but did not wear them. Nor 
did she attempt to dispose of them for profit. She 
just accumulated them. She was humiliated by 
what she had gone through, but could only say in 
explanation that the impulse to steal was at times 
irresistible. She could not understand what came 
over her. The final episode which resulted in a 
jail sentence was the mid-winter theft of a bathing 
suit which she had no thought of using. This 
occurred just after she had learned that the man 
she was in love with had married another girl. 
Stripped of details in the telling, her compulsion 
to steal was generated by her lonely and deprived 
life, going back into a forlorn childhood in a foster 
home and rivalry with an attractive and popular 
sister. The things she stole had symbolic meaning 
for her, but she was unaware of this. 

The criminal, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, does not live in the world of reality. His 


crime is not a sporadic thing nor can it be re- 
garded, except in a very rare case, as accidental. 
The popular sentimental concept of a harassed 
man forced to steal because his family is in want 
is false. A thinking man would foresee that some- 
one would have to care for his family while he 
(since his capture would be highly probable) 
served a term in prison. Yet the offender, to repeat 
a previous statement, would deny that his crime 
is the final step in a progression of causes; he 
sees it as a daring individual act, committed de- 
liberately and justifiably for gain or revenge—a 
personal revenge or a generalized one against so- 
ciety. He sees himself as above the law. He can 
outsmart the police and maybe the court, though 
in fact he gets caught at his crime, often at his 
first attempt. 


Offender Always Leaves Clue to Identity 


The criminal always provides a clue to his iden- 
tity. It may be an obvious one, something dropped 
or apparently forgotten at the scene of the crime. 
If it is not tangible, it is psychological and is evi- 
dent in his behavior at the time; or it is what 
might be called a displaced clue, his identity being 
deducible from his actions following the offense 
when he recklessly gives himself away. 

A thief who lifted a briefcase from the writer’s 
car left his flashlight, with his fingerprints on it, 
in the exact spot from which the briefcase was re- 
moved. Many real life crime mysteries have been 
solved because the clues at the place where the 
act was committed are sufficient to guide the de- 
tectives in the right direction. “Catch me before 
I kill” was frantically scrawled on the bedroom 
wall by a desperate young schizophrenic. Numbers 
on the closet wall in the kidnapper’s home helped 
to betray the killer of the Lindbergh baby. Leopold 
and Loeb planned the perfect crime to which there 
would be no possible clues involving them. But 
they left a pair of glasses at the scene of the mur- 
der of Bobby Franks. Forgotten? The layman 
would say so. 

Such clues are not accidental, nor due to the 
confusion and anxiety of the moment—except in 
the sense that such confusion and anxiety are 
another expression of the unconscious wish to be 
caught. The psychological clues revealed in the 
criminal’s appearance, manner, and behavior at 
the time of the act may repeat an individual pat- 
tern through a long series of crimes until the crim- 
inal is finally caught. Thus a man arrested for 
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armed robbery may have always used violent and 
arrogant language, “Put ’em up or I’ll blow your 
brains out,” or something like that. Yet the hand 
which holds the gun may shake with fright every 
time. (A recent New Yorker cartoon shows a 
would-be holdup man rehearsing before a mirror 
with a leveled gun in hand saying, “Stick ‘em up” 
to his timid reflection.) A robber may go off with 
only a small take from the cash register though 
he has reason to think that a more substantial 
amount has been tucked away somewhere; he even 
fails to demand the hidden cash. He may drop 
half of what he attempts to carry away, or fumble 
in hiding it on his person. Perhaps he habitually 
demands that his victim take off his pants, not 
so much for the apparent reason that he will thus 
be delayed in pursuit, but for the more cogent 
though hidden one that the robber feels superior 
to a man in that embarrassing situation, a man 
who may be physically larger and stronger than he. 
All these indications of personality are important 
clues to identity but it takes trained perception 
to make use of them. 

These imprints of personality are so organically 
a part of the individual that they could not be 
accidental. Leaving glasses at the scene of the 
murder could not be compared to leaving them 
in another coat pocket in the hurry and confusion 
of getting off to work. Not all forgetting is un- 
consciously purposive, but leaving such things as 
glasses or a flashlight at the place of the crime is 
inevitably so in the case of the neurotic criminal. 


Wish for Punishment as a Crime Motive 


The clues he leaves in his path point the shortest 
way to punishment for the offender. He may assert 
that he is after easy money or be quick to give 
some other rational statement of his motives. Yet 
he seems unable to calculate or evaluate the risks 
he runs. In reality he invites discovery; at the 
moment of his crime he even invites death at the 
hands of the police. How frequently a robber is 
shot by the police in the act of crime or in fleeing 
from the scene. If not immediately caught he may 
swagger around and flash a roll of money wher- 
ever he goes. He may discuss the robbery with 
strangers, pointing out possible errors in the news 
story. He may even drop hints about getting away 
with a big deal. If after conviction his punishment 
is a prison sentence, he has netted little from his 
crimes (perhaps not more than the average of 
$15 to $30 for each venture), and in the long run 


has destroyed himself—morally, financially, and 
socially. He has not committed suicide in a single 
act; he has asked for the long time of isolation 
in the vegetative life within prison walls, which is 
in a symbolic way a kind of chronic suicide. 

A large percentage of prisoners are repeaters. 
By their continuance in crime they invite rearrest 
and reimprisonment. Many parolees violate the 
conditions of their parole or commit new offenses 
with the inevitable result that they are returned 
to prison. One man on parole converted the room 
where he lived into the semblance of a prison cell. 
These men abhor prison life; they would deny 
vehemently that they want to return, but there is 
a blind spot in their reasoning and their actions 
contradict their assertions. 

All criminals subconsciously aim to destroy 
themselves. In many years of experience, all who 
have come under my observation have shown sym- 
bolically or implicitly an unconscious wish for 
self-destruction. Their life histories prove this. 
Inner forces which have impaired their judgment 
ultimately may consume them. This is a psycho- 
logical truth unknown to the criminal. 

An old childhood drama is being re-enacted in 
the life of the criminal. He is still battling against 
parental authority. Such rebellion is a normal 
part of child development, but it may become dis- 
torted. A child may establish a strong relationship 
with one parent only and never come to include 
both in his affections. He rejects one in favor of 
the other. Often his rivalry and hatred toward his 
father, for instance, is so intense that he really 
wants to commit patricide. But social pressures 
all around him force him to accept moral codes 
which forbid such an act. His guilt because he 
entertains the dreadful wish, though hidden even 
from him, makes him seek punishment to balance 
his emotional economy. An antisocial act brings 
down upon him retribution which thus serves for 
both the actual and the fancied crime. 

If the conduct of the loved parent is bad the 
young person is thrown into deeper conflict. One 
boy who loved his mother and rejected his father 
was inwardly torn when the mother remarried 
after her divorce, selecting a friend of the father. 
This conduct left the boy suspended in an emo- 
tional vacuum. To compensate for his loss of love 
he began to take an excessive sex interest in little 
girls though he was only about 7 years old. He con- 
tinued these acts for years without detection. Be- 
cause of his sense of guilt and disloyalty toward 
the mother ideal he always wanted to eliminate 
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these substitute love objects after his act with 
them. Finally when he was about 16 he did kill a 
little girl, by this symbolic murder really killing 
himself as punishment. 


Crime Is Normal Behavior in Some Cultures 


Thus the neurotic offender uses crime as a so- 
lution for his inner conflicts. He is never free 
from a sense of guilt. Exceptions to this would be 
only those whose pathology goes deeper, the pre- 
psychotic or psychotic individuals who are on a 
different level and who are not under consideration 
here. Another exception should perhaps be noted. 
There are areas where in the cultural pattern 
crime is acceptable, neighborhoods which have al- 
most a tradition of crime so that a child is condi- 
tioned to regard it as a normal way of life. Guilt 
for a crime cannot then be confused with guilt for 
an unconscious wish. The effect of these influences, 
which may be part of the mores of certain groups, 
is also not part of this discussion. 

When the act has been committed, and the 
drama of the hunt, the capture, the trial, and the 
conviction is over, the prisoner in his world of 
fantasy is still as it were on the stage, proclaiming 
his innocence, or at least reiterating his defense. 
The whole thing was “just foolishness,” he says, 
or he “had no criminal intent,” or as a man con- 
victed of burglary said, “I have a poor business 
sense” (a grand larceny case). He is convinced 
that society has treated him unjustly and cruelly. 
He constantly compares his sentence with that of 
others convicted of the same offense. In his mind 
he isolates himself from criminal society as well 
as the noncriminal. (The theme of the solidarity of 
the criminal world is another fantasy of ours; no 
such cohesion exists in the sharing of a common 
fear and the actions growing out of it.) 


Attitude of the Offender While in Prison 


After he enters prison he begins to reveal an 
infantile state which seems like regression. This 
is an optical illusion. He is really being unmasked ; 
his psychological state becomes clearer under close 
and continual observation. His infantility shows 
in his talk and his actions. He thinks himself above 
his associates. He is a smarter fellow, a better 
marksman. He boasts of the big jobs he has done, 
but has nothing to show for his boasting. He has 
the worst opinion of those whose offense parallels 
his. Since he must to some extent adapt to the 


harsh realities of prison life, he concentrates his 
interest on such things as food, which becomes of 
first importance, his personal appearance, his 
probable length of stay. He becomes flippant, 
noisy, and is given to games and horseplay. His 
lying is incessant and his distrust of others is com- 
plete. Jealousy and envy over treatment accorded 
or privileges granted to others eat into him. 

He looks backward emotionally and frequently 
centers his interest on his mother. Everybody else 
treated him badly; she emerges in a glorified role 
as the one who always loved him and stood by him. 
He appears to worry about her health and the 
effect of his “misfortune” on her. Yet he was un- 
concerned about her before. He expects her to do 
her part in sending things for his comfort and in 
working for his release. In his emotional anemia 
he protests his love for her and his regret at what 
he has done to her. In the next moment he may 
tear to bits a letter from her if no forthcoming 
gift is mentioned. His fancied love for her is really 
a dependence on the mother image as she is the 
one who cares for him and he owes her nothing. 
He is bankrupt—financially, morally, emotionally. 
Yet he still does not altogether face the gravity 
of his situation. 


Not All Offenders React the Same 


This paper has not been concerned with all types 
of criminals though it has been sweeping in some 
of its assertions. Some exceptions have already 
been noted. Several categories of crime have been 
omitted from consideration, as for instance the 
white collar crime of big business, income tax 
evasion, such activities as grow out of shoplifting 
rings, gambling syndicates, or networks of prosti- 
tution. Omitted also was murder for profit as 
typified in Murder, Incorporated. Nor have I 
counted in the criminal who is suffering from a 
specific mental disease, nor the one who is marked- 
ly defective in mentality. I have had in mind the 
great majority of criminals who, regardless of 
offense, show certain uniform traits, deeply sig- 
nificant for those of us who must work with them 
toward their rehabilitation. 

Are we reasonable to expect of this immature, 
twisted personality that he should understand the 
causes of his behavior? Are we reasonable in tak- 
ing his own story of why he did what he did, and 
basing our judgments on it? Or do we suppose that 
it is evidence of insight that he accepts his punish- 
ment? Can we expect him to pull himself out of 
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the depth of social disapprobation with only such 
help as prison programs and prison staff can give 
him? Have we facilities and personnel for this? 


Psychiatrist Too Often Works Under Handicaps 


The position of the psychiatrist called in to ex- 
amine a man before or during court trial has be- 
come almost untenable. The whole discipline of 
psychiatry has been put in a false light, a condition 
disturbing to the psychiatrist and adverse to the 
status of the profession. The divergence between 
what is expected of the psychiatrist and what he 
can do in such a situation is wide. It is often as- 
sumed by the court, the prosecution and even by 
the defense that after one or two interviews with 
the defendant the psychiatrist can elucidate and 
interpret the behavior of the man on trial, the 
evidence being given within the framework of the 
law, so that the court and the jury will be guided 
to a categorical disposition. Moreover, these inter- 
views must be conducted under conditions which 
violate the basic principles of an interpersonal re- 
lationship which alone would make confidences 
possible. The doctor may have to see this patient 
in a jail cell, perhaps with a sneering policeman 
listening. 

The police officer, the prosecutor, the judge, and 
the jury would readily accept the idea that a sur- 
geon must have the proper setting for his work, 
that he must not be hurried, and that he must 
work according to the scientific principles govern- 
ing his art. But such understanding has not yet 
been accorded the psychiatrist. He needs privacy 
for his interviews as much as a surgeon needs an 
operating room. He too must be unhurried in his 
delicate work. It is utterly impossible for him to 
probe into a deep personality disorder in one or 
two brief sessions, often not even in the frequently 
prescribed 30-day period of observation. He must 
have time to establish a relationship of confidence 
and trust with his patient so that the resistance, 
which is very great under the emotional tension 


of the pretrial period, can be overcome. He must 
disabuse the mistrustful offender of the idea that 
he is a part of the machinery of the court before 
which his liberty and perhaps his life are at stake, 
and that whatever he says may be used against 
him. Like those who come to the doctor’s private 
office he must be convinced that what he tells will 
be held inviolate, not passed on to the court or the 
public. Without this assurance he either does not 
reveal much or he colors his story deliberately to 
give a false impression. What psychiatry can give, 
the court and its legal machinery rejects. In many 
courts the most now permissible is not much more 
than a diagnosis of mental disease, when it ap- 
pears, and its classification. This limited service 
leaves unused and unsought the psychiatrist’s un- 
derstanding of personality disorder or emotional 
disturbance which are the mainsprings of most 
antisocial acts. 

The accepted legal criteria for competence and 
responsibility are the obsolete ones—knowing the 
difference between right and wrong, knowing the 
quality and nature of the act committed, and a 
man’s ability to discuss his defense with his at- 
torney. If we continue to use these criteria we 
can’t reach truth. They do not touch insight nor 
the complexities of personality which have the 
force of destiny for the individual. Insight into 
oneself comes slowly, and only under conditions of 
growth. It cannot germinate in the processes of the 
law nor in the air of a prison. 

We need new tools to measure with, to make 
soundings with, more interest in exploring human 
depths and motivations, new ways of assessing 
values. How can we ask or expect insight of the 
criminal when we have so little of it ourselves? 
And this “we” includes not only those who deal 
directly with the lawbreaker—the police, the 
prosecutor, the probation officer, the judge, the 
prison administrator, the parole authorities—but 
the general public. Evidence of growth can be seen 
now in many places. It can be hastened. 


& ARE INCLINED to say that the tendency to commit crime is universal. 
Crime has always been present in all types and periods of society. 
Criminal behavior is so widespread it would seem that the roots of crime 
extend farther and deeper than the special social circumstances would | ')- 
dicate. These antisocial tendencies depend upon basic human traits which 


we find in all people. 


This indicates that all people have tendencies to become offenders. The 
potentialities are there, depending upon personality, circumstances, and 


situation. 


DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. 
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Crime and Mental Hygiene’ 


By FREDERICK MAcCurpy, M.D. 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


have as a people enjoyed the highest stand- 

ard of living, the best educational provi- 
sions, the highest degree of physical comforts, the 
greatest machine age of man so far upon this ter- 
restrial globe of ours. Yet, we have been prodigal 
in the use of our resources; we are extravagant 
in our living; and our lack of conservation is 
widely known, whether it be in natural resources 
or in manpower. 

The world still marvels at the speed and effi- 
ciency with which we developed our armed forces 
in the recent World War. This, perhaps, was a 
compliment to our prodigal methods, but can we 
carry on indefinitely with such programs? Is not 
a time coming when we shall need all our re- 
sources, material or human, and should we not be 
looking ahead by practicing conservation now? 
I think this forum today will in many ways point 
out such a need. The fact that we are accumulating 
huge waste piles of human wreckage in our phys- 
ical and in our moral human scrap heaps is some- 
thing which we must face. Industry, for instance, 
has tackled its waste piles and converted them in- 
to useful products. This many of you know who 
have followed any of the recent industrial devel- 
opments in nylon and various other chemical prod- 
ucts which we use universally today and take for 
granted. Most of these have been salvaged. Just 
as these materials have been reclaimed, just as 
they have been brought back into usefulness, so 
must we rehabilitate as far as possible this human 
wreckage. We are today to discuss only one phase 
of it—the phase of crime, or the part that the 
criminal plays in our communities—and what hope 
there is for rehabilitation and prevention. 


W: IN THIS GREAT commonwealth of America 


Crime Statistics and Costs 


In the recently released annual bulletin of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the uniform 
crime reports indicate that during 1948 a serious 
crime was committed every 18.7 seconds on the 
average, and by the year’s end the total reached 
an estimated 1,686,670 offenses. With the passing 


® An address given at the Columbia University J orum for the Study 
and Prevention of Crime, New York City, May 7, 1949. 


of each day, on the average, 36 persons were fe- 
loniously slain; 255 were victims of aggravated 
assault or rape; and 150 robberies were committed. 
During an average 24-hour period 1,032 places 
were burglarized; 463 automobiles were stolen; 
and, in addition to this, 2,672 miscellaneous lar- 
cenies were reported. Regarding these and other 
statements contained in the uniform crime re- 
ports, the New York Times began an editorial with 
this significant sentence, “There is little cheer in 
this annual bulletin issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and based on the statistics of 
1948.” Continuing, the editorial discusses some 
of the statistics I have already given you and con- 
cludes in this fashion: ‘Perhaps the saddest as- 
pect of all in the record of law breaking is the fact 
that the predominant age among arrested persons 
was 21 years.” 

Of course, we should keep in mind that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation findings are based 
on arrest records, and that perhaps an alleged in- 
crease in crime is in reality more an increase in 
the number of persons arrested, by virtue of im- 
proved methods of detection and modernization 
of police techniques. 

Figures of the Bureau of Census show that on 
December 31, 1947, there were 152,567 persons 
confined within our state and federal prisons and 
reformatories. Beyond this, consider the many 
thousands confined in our more than 3,100 county 
jails; yes, go even a step farther and consider the 
unknown number confined in our more than 
100,000 police and village lockups all over the 
country. Think of the sizeable city that this partic- 
ular group of persons would inhabit if they were 
all brought together; and so many of these people 
are now manpower which is wasted, human power 
which is wasted or which is being disspated for 
lack of serious consideration by their fellowmen 
in their own communities or states. 

Many efforts have been made to try to calculate 
in dollars and cents what this waste means. How 
much the taxpayer, how much the community 
and the state and the nation are paying out annual- 
ly, or losing in services from this group removed 
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from our society, no one knows. Frequently, also, 
this cost must include the support of their fam- 
ilies. This commonly falls upon the community 
when the offender is convicted. No accurate figures 
can be given for all this expense. It has been es- 
timated that the cost will amount to between 10 
billion and 18 billion dollars per annum. In addi- 
tion, our prisons, reformatories, and jails take 
over 100 million dollars annually to operate. 

These challenging figures reflect but one of the 
vivid scars on our social anatomy. One could point 
to a dozen more just as conspicuous. 


What We Mean by “Crime” and “Criminal” 


Our discussion deals with crime and mental hy- 
giene. They are as far apart in concept as the 
poles. But in practice they must be brought to- 
gether—the acid and the alkali—to neutralize each 
other and form a community-usable social salt. 

I am not a lawyer although I have a fair know- 
ledge of law. Limitations upon the meaning of 
words are necessary to their use in discussion. 
What do we mean by “crime”? What do we mean 
by “criminal”? These words are used loosely in 
most discussions both by writers and speakers. 

According to the Century dictionary “crime is 
an act of omission, especially one of grave nature, 
punishable by law as forbidden by statute or in- 
jurious to public welfare. ... A serious viola- 
tion of human law; serious in the nature of wrong 
doing by interpretation of law.” Likewise, crim- 
inal becomes “one who is guilty or is commonly 
convicted of a crime.” 

A crime is an act forbidden by statute, 
subject to legal interpretation by the court and 
if the offender is found guilty, subject to penalty 
of punishment prescribed by law. It does not 
require (although in its administration there 
may be many jurists who do so) regard for motive 
and circumstances, or consideration of the best 
interests of the individual and society. Guilt or 
lack of guilt is the yardstick. 

Our courts are constantly in action against 
law-breakers. Judges administer punishment pre- 
scribed by law to the best of their ability. The type 
and variety of our laws and differing community 
attitudes toward the same offense are such that 
there is great inconsistency and wide variation as 
to the extent of punishment administered for sim- 
ilar offenses. Likewise, because many of our laws 
are enacted through pressure on our governing bod- 
ies by vocal minorities, they frequently are deter- 


mined by emotion rather than by intellect. This 
also handicaps administration of the law. Re- 
peated light sentences often create a situation 
which produces recidivists who become real prob- 
lems to their communities. Our communities there- 
fore need more maturity if they are to properly 
administer justice to the individual for whom 
they are responsible. 


Laws Often Made with Emotional Motivations 


Reformatories and penitentiaries frequently fail 
to protect society, one of their avowed functions. 
They have a large turnover of recidivists. His 
sentence expired, the criminal is turned back to 
the community. Frequently he is returned again 
to custody for a worse crime than the first before 
his parole has expired. He may be mildly psychotic 
or mentally ill, and lack properly trained psy- 
chiatric study pending parole. He goes out. He may 
be a sex offender. A new crime is committed, and 
an indignant public and press flay the prison au- 
thorities and the state for placing him at liberty. 
Immediately pressure is put upon the legislature 
of the state or administrative officers to set up a 
new law to solve this and similar problems for the 
future. 

Few of the populace realize that there is 
a wide difference between law enactment and law 
enforcement, between the adoption of a principle 
and the necessary methodology of actually apply- 
ing a successful working mechanism to accomplish 
the intent of the law. The result of attempted en- 
forcement may be weak, or automatic administra- 
tion, and the cure worse than the disease. I shall 
refer to this later on. 

Once the law is upon the books, the vocal minor- 
ity dusts its hands, pats itself verbally on the 
back and proceeds to forget that the law exists, or 
fails to show interest in its results. Do such people 
ever give thought to the effect of the law upon 
the individual or even the community as a whole? 
No, unless some recurring incident in their own 
circle again brings it to attention or their immed- 
iate family or circle is involved. The general 
public is apathetic, remains silent, and is indiffer- 
ent until its emotions again are aroused by the 
press or other agency. Our point is that laws fre- 
quently are made, not with intellectual but emo- 
tional motives predominating; they are a minority 
and not majority public expression, because un- 
ified thinking is hard to attain in the body social, 
and the approach is not from a scientific view- 
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point but more frequently through the jaundiced 
eye. 

In 1946 and 1947 there was agitation because 
of one or more unusually repulsive sex crimes in 
neighboring states and several in New York State 
which were given wide publicity. There was the 
usual attempt at legislation against the offender— 
correction by law calling for all sex offenders, 
and particularly homosexuals, to be certified to 
mental institutions for care and treatment. Cali- 
fornia passed a law for registration of all sex 
offenders. When this particular New York law 
came up for the signature of the Governor it was 
vetoed as impractical and as nonscientific in ap- 
proach to the whole problem. The sex offender is 
not a specialized type of antisocial individual. Sex 
offenses were known to be common to a fair per- 
centage of all persons confined to state prisons 
and reformatories. It was decided something 
should be attempted toward a solution of the prob- 
lem which would give modern scientific methods 
and our advancing knowledge in medical fields an 
opportunity to investigate what could be done in 
verms of the individual, for the person whose anti- 
social acts had led him into difficulty. In medicine 
we have learned that cure of the disease is best 
approached in three steps—study of symptoms, 
location of the causative agent or agents, and the 
development of an immunizing process. 

The Governor appointed a committee to study 
the problem and to make recommendations. This 
committe decided that complex as the problem 
was, and with all its economic, social, and med- 
ical implications, the only solution lay in greater 
knowledge of the individual, his personality, his 
environment, his family, and social contacts to 
discover why the offender, Joe Doakes, went 
wrong. They recognized there was no commonly 
accepted approach to the problem, but that trained 
workers in the mental health field, by study- 
ing symptoms, personality deviations of the in- 
dividual, his relatives, his family life, associates, 
and other community data, could collect informa- 
tion that might indicate on analysis what made 
Joe antisocial, a nonconformist, and which had led 
to the acts that brought him into conflict with 
law. The result was a legislative appropriation to 
the Department of Mental Hygiene in 1948 to 
study offenders in Sing Sing Prison. This was 
renewed in 1949 for extended investigation. As 
expected, this study has fanned out to point the 
way for study of all types of antisocial behavior 
in the prisons, not just the sex offenders. We hope 


it will open the way to a new approach to the care 
of our prison population and our parolees in the 
future, and that the state will supply the neces- 
sary personnel for screening and therapy looking 
toward rehabilitation. Although we are not yet 
ready to reveal the results of our studies they have 
received the enthusiastic support of all interested 
in work with the prisoner, and our findings al- 
ready have warranted the outlay on the study. 


Individualized Approach to Study of Offenders 


One hundred and forty-seven years ago Franz 
Joseph Gall wrote: “The measure of culpability, 
and the measure of punishment, cannot be deter- 
mined by the study of the illegal act but only by 
study of the individual committing the act.” 

Emphasizing this point, it might be well to 
ponder a recent statement made by Dr. Robert 
H. Felix of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice: “One common fallacy in our approach to the 
problem of delinquency has been our tendency 
to regard it is an isolated phenomenon. . . . The 
cause of juvenile delinquency nearly always stems 
back to early childhood, to destructive inter- 
personal relationships which have been damaging 
to healthy emotional growth.” This further points 
up our tendency to fractionate the community’s 
approach ‘to correction of antisocial traits 
(whether called “delinquency” or ‘“‘crime”) by 
placing them in categories which disregard the 
individual as a whole—a total personality. 

Mental hygiene is interested in the offenders 
as individuals. The word “criminal” should not 
appear in our terminology. An individual may 
come in conflict with the law through antagonis- 
tic and antisocial attitudes and behavior, but the 
degree depends upon the society in which he lives 
and its ethical standards. If he is an Eskimo he 
may exterminate his aged parent because of the 
fact he is a burden to his nomadic comrades and 
a drain on their food supply. He is honor bound 
to do this. To us this would be murder. 

The founders of America were in rebellion 
against English authority, and had they remained 
an English colony, or had they not successfully 
revolted, would have been outside the law and 
have met punishment. Do we consider them crim- 
inals? Certainly not. 

The basic aim of all law is to protect society 
and guarantee the individual his rights. Logically 
we should begin by working toward some mechan- 
ism which will do just this, if we are to lessen 
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our manpower scrap heap and salvage our man- 
power resources. Our hope lies not so much in 
salvage today as in insurance through prevention 
for tomorrow. 


“Social” and “Antisocial” Behavior 


Since the tendency to perpetrate antisocial acts 
is present in all humans, there is perhaps a nar- 
rower line of differentiation between the social 
and the antisocial individual or offender than we 
realize or would readily admit. 

Those of us who flaunt our ego a bit and call 
ourselves normal boast socialized personality. Per- 
sonality is the sum total of the characteristics, 
reactions, both physiological and psychological, 
of the individual. When we have balanced person- 
ality traits, and meet the situations of our environ- 
ment in a mature or normal way, and our resist- 
ance to antisocial influences is strong, we are said 
to be normal and socialized. Those of less resist- 
ance, or with defective personality traits—hence 
unable to cope successfully with environment— 
will be antisocial, will compromise with environ- 
ment, and may become offenders. I shall not de- 
velop this further than to stress that “traits” are 
parts of the personality and are forces rather 
than matter, i.e., functionally interrelated. 

At birth we are primitive, asocial, basically 
selfish. Our drives and aggressiveness are ex- 
pressed either in hostility or love. The child 
through growth, experience, and parental guid- 
ance learns to curb these, and to find a healthy 
expression for them. They become adjusted to 
parental control. 

Normal childhood sees personality develop and 
unfold to accept the beginning of maturity. First, 
there is the orientation to authority—tresistance 
at first, but later the acceptance of parental au- 
thority (as an ally, not a rival). If this identifica- 
tion does not easily and naturally take place we 
have the beginnings of the maladjustment which 
later may develop into antisocial behavior pat- 
terns. 

Adjustment to the whole family and environ- 
ment should take place naturally. Life is a never- 
ending struggle between personality and environ- 
ment. If no adjustment is achieved, the personality 
is altered by the resultant conflicts. If emotional 
adjustments can be made to meet existing and 
new situations smoothly, we are said to mature 
normally. Failing this we may be antisocial or 
even undergo personality disintegration. 
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Mental Health and Social Adjustment 


Proper treatment of the offender somatically 
and psychically is not a new concept. It received 
various forward thrusts through the New York 
City courts and their psychiatric clinics. It has 
been recognized in other cities, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Detroit; and about 20 other clinics exist over the 
country. In our own State a notable contribution 
was made at Elmira Reformatory through the 
screening clinic set up there. One point implicit 
in this program that we all could emulate profit- 
ably is the early segregation of the salvable from 
the nonsalvable offenders, and thus eliminate to a 
large extent the collegiate training of our young- 
sters in the school of crime—slow down the pro- 
duction line which at present turns out so many 
individuals with aggravated antisocial tendencies. 
The objective of any psychiatric clinical program 
is rehabilitation. Only the uninformed could dis- 
tort this into “coddling.” 

Let us not set our sights too high as to expec- 
tancy of immediate results where the present 
offender is concerned. Our experience to date has 
been (and I’m informed that Army experience 
parallels it) that we are not likely to affect the 
basic personality of more than a few offenders. 
We can weed out the mentally ill and segregate 
them with appropriate care. We can identify the 
offenders that are psychopaths, and help many 
of them toward better understanding of them- 
selves and their relation to the community; or 
Wwe can arrange appropriately for their future. 
There will always be a considerable number that 
can be returned to the community, if through 
medical care, vocational training, and other ed- 
ucational avenues we salvage the individual. His 
successful adjustment to community life depends 
on his education plus the understanding of fam- 
ily, relatives, and friends. 

New York State is fully cognizant of its re- 
sponsibilities in this field to the citizens of the 
State. The legislature has just set up a commission 
to formulate and implement a comprehensive 
mental health plan for the entire State. We realize 
that such a plan calls for a long-range program— 
we know that we can never record real progress 
without a map or master plan delineating our 
needs, our potentialities, our best avenues of edu- 
cation and care. 


The general principles of public health are ap- 
plicable to all special fields of medicine, and mental 
health is but one of these. Mental health stems 
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fundamentally from a knowledge of interpersonal 
relationships and a practical application of this 
knowledge to emotional and psychiatric problems 
of people in every walk of life. 

There is no point in talking about prevention 
of mental illness, and finding new cases, unless 
the State is prepared to do something about them 
after they are found. A mass approach to control 
and reduction of mental ill health is impractical 
until the personnel has been trained to handle the 
additional case load. Therefore, it is better to use 
our immediate budget on training programs for 
personnel and pilot studies so as to gain experi- 
ence and to produce expert workers for a total 
State-wide program. 


Mental Iliness Often Stems from Childhood 


Although knowledge is inadequate regarding 
the cause of mental disease in adult life, recent 
studies have indicated that mental illness is based 
upon personality disturbances and emotional atti- 
tudes developed in early childhood. It is here our 
intensive work should be done, and it is here we 
should center our programs, not neglecting but 
making secondary our efforts with adults. Through 
proper personality adjustment of one whole gen- 
eration we are offered hope of major accomplish- 
ment. This is a long-range view, but I know of 
no better. 

Our program of physical and mental health 
encompasses every activity that affects the “phys- 
ical, mental, and social well being of the individ- 
ual” and the community of individuals; it includes 
every specialty of medicine, and certainly our 
increasing knowledge of psychiatry stands out 
as a potential contributor to both preventive and 
curative fields in the health of the public. Medical 
care and hospital services are integral parts of 
the health program, and as they increase their 
emphasis on prevention, their value to the com- 
munity grows in proportion. The goal of govern- 
ment is to bring genuine and lasting benefits to 
the people through interlocking services that com- 
plement but do not duplicate each other. 

It was with this philosophy in mind that our 
comprehensive master-plan program took form. 
We need plenty of personnel, ample clinic facili- 
ties, especially for child and parent, sound educa- 
tional programs, increasing accent on prevention, 
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treatment and rehabilitation, particularly of the 
emotionally disturbed and antisocial groups, to- 
gether with proper accent on research. 

This program has been launched. We have 
money for fellowships, and training of personnel, 
a sizable appropriation for augmenting medical 
faculties in psychiatry for undergraduate and 
postgraduate training, pilot experiments with 
general hospital care, and amplification of clinical 
facilities. To this we have added research grants 
for brain surgery and research into the personality 
of sex offenders. This is in addition to the large 
work of training and research already being done 
by our psychiatric research division. 

To control or reduce disease which affects 
large groups of people we must direct our efforts 
to the five related fields of activity: prevention, 
diagnosis, treatment, rehabilitation, and research. 
To function efficiently and economically in these 
several fields of activity, we require personnel, fa- 
cilities, money, time, co-operation, laws and re- 
gulations, together with acceptance and support of 
the program by persons who will receive its bene- 
fit. Thus only a first hand study of the extent of 
the problem by competent personnel, a knowledge 
of the needs, resources, and the attitudes of the 
communities involved will make possible a clear 
statement of the program, functions, and pro- 
cedures required to gain the desired objectives. 


Conclusion 


Out of all this stems one main and significant 
conclusion, particularly as far as the decrease in 
antisocial personality reactions are concerned, viz: 
Results through mental hygiene will come most 
quickly and surely from proper treatment and care 
of today’s infant, preschool, and preadolescent 
children. We must develop our program around 
them if we are to prevent, or at least minimize in 
the next generation, the experiences with anti- 
social behavior which we have suffered in the 
past. We must rally to our banner all sections of 
the community, and as far as possible at the com- 
munity level, if we hope to succeed. We do not 
claim this as an original idea—Aristotle said: “All 
who have meditated on the art of governing man- 
kind have been convinced that the fate of empires 
depends upon the education of youth.” 


Preventives of evil are far better than remedies; cheaper 
and easier of application, and surer in results. 
—TYRON EDWARDS 
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Juvenile Delinquency in Britain 


By THE REVEREND R. S. E. HINDE 
Chaplain and Senior Tutor, Hertford College, Oxford, England 


seems to be very much in the public mind 

in this country at the moment. Correspond- 
ence in the London Press has not been lacking and 
writers have been suggesting the causes and reas- 
ons for its disquieting increase. Within recent 
weeks, the annual volume of Criminal Statistics 
and the Report of the Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Police have appeared and given the official fac- 
tual information for the year 1948—and very 
gloomy information it is. 

In writing of juvenile delinquency I am going 
to include also the age group 17-21 as well as 
those who come under the provisions of the Chil- 
dren and Young Persons Act of 1933. 


T HE WHOLE QUESTION of juvenile delinquency 


Delinquency Statistics 


First, then, let us get some facts and compara- 
tive figures. Is it true to say that the increase in 
juvenile delinquency is disquieting? In 1936 the 
total in the under-14 age group found guilty in 
all courts was 14,459; in 1947, the total was 21,158, 
and in 1948 a total of 26,727. Similar figures in 
the 14-17 age group in the same years were 12,667, 
14,536, and 17,707. And in the 17-21 age group the 
totals were 9,014 for 1936, 14,177 for 1947, and 
15,073 for 1948. 

For clarity, let us take each of these age groups 
separately and see for what offences these in- 
creases largely recur. 

Under-14 age group.—tIn 1936, 88 boys were 
found guilty of indecent assaults on girls (under 
16). In 1948 this number had risen startlingly to 
230. For the same years, boys and girls found 
guilty of larceny from the person had risen slight- 
ly from 134 to 225, whereas those guilty of larceny 
in a house had risen from 56 to 248. Larceny of 
bicycles rose from 964 to 1,385; larceny from un- 
attended vehicles from 1,238 to 1,122 is seen to 
have dropped. Larceny from shops and stalls in 
1936 amounted to 2,505 cases; in 1947 to 2,159 
cases; and in 1948 to 3,303 cases. Other simple and 
minor larcenies numbered 7,028 in 1936; 8,142 
in 1947, and 9,948 in 1948. Finally, we may note 
the cases of malicious injury: in 1936 there were 
48 cases; in 1947, 804; and 1948, 1,281 cases. Psy- 


chologists will surely find interesting material in 
these comparative figures. 

14-17 age group.—tThe increase in delinquency 
in this age group is not nearly so great as in the 
first. Larceny in a house rose from 145 in 1936 to 
474 in 1948. Larceny by a servant rose from 521 
in 1936 to 689 in 1948. There was an appreciable 
drop in cases of larceny from unattended vehicles: 
855 cases in 1936 to 576 cases in 1948. There was 
an increase in cases of larceny from shops and 
stalls: in 1948 there were 1,572 cases whereas 
there were 1,222 cases in 1936. Here, the greatest 
increase was among girl offenders. These cases 
rose from 187 to 431. (In 1936 there were 1,035 
male offenders and 187 female offenders; in 1948 
there were 1,141 male offenders and 431 female 
offenders.) For other simple and minor larcenies 
the increase was 1,768 ‘ceses. Here, again, girl 
offenders more than doubled in number. Finally, 
in this age group, too, there was a sharp rise in 
the incidents of malicious injuries. In 1936, there 
were 34 cases; in 1947, 218 cases; and in 1948, 
424 cases. 

17-2lage group.—tIn this group, offences for 
malicious wounding increased from 92 in 1936 to 
205 in 1947, and to 278 in 1948. Embezzlement 
cases dropped from 133 in 1936 to 31 in 1947 and 
then rose in 1948 to 58. As might be expected, 
larceny offences are prominent in this age group 
Those getting older in years are given greater 
responsibilities and trust and this brings greater 
opportunities for temptation. Cases of larceny in a 
house rose from 229 in 1936 to 636 in 1948. Other 
simple and minor larceny cases rose from 3,592 in 
1936 to 5,197 in 1948. Here, offences by girls more 
than doubled. 

In all these age groups a selection of those of- 
fences where the increase or decrease was great- 
est has been taken. In other instances the increase 
or decrease has been very slight. The figures that 
have been given will indicate how serious and dis- 
quieting the problem is. 

To try to assess the causes behind this increase 
is not easy. There are those who would try to 
put the causes down to bad films, lack of play- 
grounds, overcrowding, and such like. It is doubt- 
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less true that these things have an effect which 
cannot be overlooked. I believe, however, that 
they are secondary causes. The main basic cause 
of increased juvenile delinquency, I believe, is to 
be found in the example and influence of the adult 
on the child. Let us take the age groups 21-30 and 
30-40. Here we will find the majority of young 
married people whose responsibility it is to bring 
up and train “children and young people.” 

21-30 age group.—In 1936 there were 41 con- 
victions for unnatural offences; 119 for indecent 
assaults on girls (under 16) ; 286 for larceny in 
a house; 922 for larceny by a servant; and 6,560 
for other simple and minor larcenies. In 1948, 
these figures had increased to 81, 232, 1,144, 2,689, 
and 9,933 respectively. 

30-40 age group.—To take the same offences as 
instanced in the last age group, we find in 1936 
that there were 43 convictions for unnatural of- 
fences; 105 for indecent assaults on girls (under 
16) ; 149 for larceny in a house; 592 for larceny 
by a servant; and 4,763 for other simple and 
minor larcenies. In 1948, these figures had risen 
to 84, 216, 533, 2,720, and 6,726 respectively. 

Divorce statistics, too, are disquieting. The An- 
nual Abstract of Statistics 1937-47 gives these 
figures: The number of divorce suits disposed of 
in and out of Court in 1937 was 5,222; in 1939, 
8,556; in 1945, 19,554; in 1946, 32,526; and in 
1947, 53,328. 


Factors Underlying Delinquency Increase 


From these statistics, certain things emerge. 
First, there is seen to be a general lowering of the 
moral standards and a lessening of ethical prin- 
ciples. By and large, there have been improve- 
ments, however slow, of housing conditions and 
educational facilities, fewer hours of work, and 
better pay. At the same time, the cost of living 
has not decreased and in certain respects has 
increased. We live under a burden of complicated 
regulations and strict rationing. It is true that 
wherever you have rules and regulations which 
restrict free living and movement, there always 
will be methods carefully thought out for their 
evasion. If petrol rationing means that the pleas- 
ure motorist can only travel 90 miles a month 
(the ration was doubled during the summer 
months), many will seek by any means to obtain 
more. If milk is rationed to 3 pints a week per 
person, many a housewife will not be too inquisi- 
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tive as to how and why her milkman can and does 
give her a little more. 

Children and young people, therefore, are grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere which breeds deceit and 
evasion. Goods in shops are expensive owing to 
a crippling taxation and so youngsters who have 
never been taught how to do without nonessentials 
will steal. They steal because they know their 
elders do so. 

Secondly, all this could be lessened were there 
a sounder home background. A very large propor- 
tion of juvenile delinquents come from broken 
homes. Institutional life, however well conducted, 
cannot ever take the place of the home. Homes 
which eventually are broken up by cruelty, neglect, 
or immorality are breeding grounds for delin- 
quency. It is not only in wartime that marriage 
is entered into too quickly and thoughtlessly and 
to deal with that the State makes divorce easier. 
There are those who think that, on the contrary, 
marriage should be made more difficult and so 
there would be less thoughtless marriages. How- 
ever that may be, it remains true that there are 
many parents who fail entirely to train their 
children and when they get into trouble, they have 
a pathetic lack of understanding as to why it 
should have happened. 

Behind all this there is, thirdly, a failure which 
is gradually becoming more realized and accepted. 
That is a lack of religion. In this country there is a 
tendency to mock at the Victorian age. That age 
had its faults as any age has. But it had a greater 
knowledge and respect for the moral laws of God 
than this present age. An offender, in those days, 
was made to realize that he had disgraced him- 
self and his family. Nowadays, so often no one 
seems to mind. (I am not now speaking of methods 
of State punishment which were admittedly harsh 
and in need of reform.) A divorced person was 
no longer welcome in society. Now, increasingly, 
it does not matter how often one runs in and out 
of a divorce court. 

It has been said: “Educate men without religion 
and you make them but clever devils.” That is 
being proved true. Many youngsters today have 
not even the most elementary knowledge of re- 
ligion. We found that out 10 years ago during 
the evacuation period. Not a few children were 
found to have no idea what Christmas Day or 
Good Friday commemorated and although they 
had heard of someone called Jesus Christ, they 
did not know who He was, when He lived, or what 
He did. 
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The Role of Religion 


I believe that if we, in this country, are going 
to tackle the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
Church and State must join hands and with every 
means within their joint power bring back our 
country to a recognition of the laws of God. Clergy 
and laity must together propagate the Christian 
religion more actively inside and outside the 
Church. As men become more loyal to the laws of 
God and act on them, and as children from their 
earliest years are taught of God, we will have 
a firm basis on which to build. There then will 
be a greater recognition that the social improve- 
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ments already in progress are in fact due to the 
teaching of the Christian Gospel. Selfishness and 
greed, double-dealing and crime cannot live in the 
atmosphere of Christian truth and life. When our 
adult population live closer to the laws and ways 
of God, they will more easily and readily teach 
and train the children and training by example 
usually speaks more loudly than sermons. Thus 
gradually we will be moving towards a community 
of finer character, both adult and juvenile, and 
our criminal statistics will be decreasing in a way 
which all men of good will and desire earnestly 
hope for. 


The School Counselor’s Contribution to the 
Prevention of Delinquency 


By RACHEL DUNAWAY Cox, PH.D. 
Director, Child Study Institute, Bryn Mawr College 


venile delinquency shocks the public and 

draws skeptical or even hostile attention to 
the community’s youth-serving agencies. We who 
work in such agencies feel dismay no less than 
others, but the shock comes closer home. What, 
we ask ourselves, have we done that we should not 
have done? What should we have done that we 
lacked the wisdom to do at the proper time, that 
we thought ourselves too busy to do, that we had 
not the courage to do? 

We cannot expect to prevent all delinquencies 
and avert every youthful indiscretion. But by 
accepting our professional assignment we have 
made ourselves responsible both to the community 
at large and to the children in it. Recognizing the 
responsibility, we must ask ourselves what we 
can do as counselors to forestall the outbursts that 
bring boys and girls into conflict with society. How 
can we reduce the number of spoiled and scarred 
lives? 


Ne AND THEN IN ANY CITY a spectacular ju- 


Springs of Delinquent Behavior 


Delinquency springs from the interaction of the 
individual’s needs or drives and factors in his en- 


1 Maud A. Merrill, Problems of Child Delinquency. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflln Company, 1947. 


vironment. It does not strike as a sudden, unfore- 
seen misfortune. It almost never erupts in the 
well-adjusted, effectively-functioning individual 
who is achieving recognition, success, and satis- 
faction. A study of the delinquent’s situation re- 
veals the circumstances that preceded the overtly 
hostile act. You know them: economic stress, a 
broken or breaking home, intelligence below the 
competitive level in the child’s particular group, 
an unsatisfactory adjustment to school. 

A recently published study! compares delin- 
quents and nondelinquents from the same neigh- 
borhood. Both groups are distributed over a com- 
mon socioeconomic range. They attend the same 
schools. They have access to the same educational, 
recreational, and religious facilities. 

The investigation found that whereas two-thirds 
of the delinquents come from marginal homes, 
(homes living from day to day on current earn- 
ings without any accumulation against a rainy 
day), only half of the nondelinquents come from 
such homes. Twenty-two percent of the delinquents 
come from families on relief as against 17.3 per- 
cent of the nondelinquents. At the other end of 
the scale, 31.5 percent of the nondelinquent chil- 
dren have comfortable homes, whereas 11.5 per- 
cent of the delinquents do. More than half the de- 
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linquents have homes broken by death, divorce, or 
separation; only a quarter of the nondelinquents 
have broken homes. The proportion of nondelin- 
quents who enjoy their homes is nearly twice that 
of the delinquents. 

The delinquents preferred social activities that 
were less creative than those favored by nondelin- 
quents. They wanted passive rather than active 
sport participation and were less likely to seek 
relaxation in reading. In their leisure they char- 
acteristically sought diversion with groups of 
people. 

1.Q.’s of 70 or below are more than four times 
as common among the delinquents as among the 
nondelinquents. Another published report showed 
an average I.Q. of 85 for 1,731 delinquents; only 
21 percent had I.Q.’s of 100 or over. Remember 
that the average I.Q. for unselected children is 
100 and that about 50 percent can be expected to 
make more than 100. 

A thread of consistency runs through these pat- 
terns. In every way the delinquent tends to be less 
fortunately placed than the nondelinquent—less 
adequately equipped to meet the demands of school 
and society, less happy with his family, more in 
need of external stimulation, and less able to rely 
upon his own inner resources. It is noteworthy 
that many nondelinquents struggle successfully 
with the same untoward life circumstances. Note 
that 25 percent of the nondelinquents come from 
broken homes; that 36 percent are not in good 
rapport with their families. Why do these people 
make an adjustment at least good enough to stay 
beyond the censure of the law? We need much 
more research into the problem. 


No Single Cause of Delinquency 


One answer may lie in the fact that for the de- 
linquent disadvantageous factors tend to occur not 
singly but in combination. Children who break 
into conflict with society have fewer points of 
rest, fewer areas of satisfaction. Delinquency is 
aggressive, and aggression is one response to 
frustration. The more areas in which the individ- 
val meets frustration, the less opportunity he will 
have for a socially acceptable expression of his 
inner drives and the more likely he will be to re- 
lease the tension through unacceptable behavior. 

Court records suggest that the more bitter and 
extensive the frustration is, the greater will be 


2 From unpublished study in the Juvenile Court of Delaware County, 
Pa., by Elisabeth S. Cantarow, psychologist of the Court. 
* From unpublished study by the author. : 
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the anger and the concomitant aggression. They 
make it clear that delinquency is multiple-caused. 
The causal factors do not merely overlap. They 
are not merely coincidental. They interact mutu- 
ally. School counselors may well be disheartened 
by the complexity of any predelinquent child’s 
circumstances. Even when we “see it coming” we 
may feel helpless before the impending disaster. 

Yet, paradoxically, in the very multiplicity of 
causes lies one of the hopes for prevention. A court 
psychiatrist has expressed the opinion that be- 
fore a child turns to delinquency he usually ex- 
hausts the resources within himself, in his family, 
and in his community. At least, he exhausts the 
resources to which he as an unguided child has 
ready access. It is out of an intense unhappiness, 
says the psychiatrist, that he performs acts hurt- 
ful to the community, to his parents, and to him- 
self. 

It is reasonable, then, to believe that the school 
counselor often can prevent delinquency without 
relieving all the disturbing elements in the child’s 
life. A much more modest program offers great 
hope. Give the troubled youth one or two areas of 
competence, one or two avenues along which he 
can find status and security, and he may not seek 
release in defiant and destructive acts. 

If this be true, in what directions may we in 
the schools push our preventive work with promise 
of success? In what areas is the child not finding 
success? When we have identified them, which 
ones can the schoo] do something about? 

Does the counselor with his school-centered 
function really have a chance to work with the 
predelinquent on his problems? A recent study? 
answers this question. Out of 347 consecutive 
cases examined in the records of a county juve- 
nile court, two-thirds had been school conduct 
problems, truants, or had disliked school. Another 
study® of 65 cases indicates that when those whose 
grade placement shows retardation are added in, 
approximately 75 percent of the delinquents have 
had some sort of difficulty in school. 

Who are the children for whom school is a try- 
ing experience? Who are the children who in one 
way or another send up distress signals in the 
school? Primarily they are the ones who have 
difficulty in learning. We should never forget that 
the learning task is one of the school child’s most 
pressing reality problems. Of the 347 children 
mentioned above, only 28 percent have I. Q.’s of 
100 or above; the rest ranged downward from that 
point, 20 percent were from 90-100, 17 percent 
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from 80-90, and 34 percent were below 80. We 
educators like to think that school nurtures and 
heals, not that it creates problems. Yet, when 
school confronts a child with situations in which he 
cannot succeed, which find him never quite as 
good as most of those around him, he inevitably 
seeks to escape. If we block his escape by compul- 
sory education, we put him in a situation that an 
adult would not tolerate for himself. 


Some Children in Constant Fear of Humiliation 


Gordon Allport has pointed out that: 


When an adult undertakes to perform a task he gen- 
erally places his goal at a level not so far above his abil- 
ities that he will suffer embarrassment and humiliation 
if he fails, not so far below his abilities that he will feel 
ineffectual and cheap upon accomplishing the task. He 
undertakes that amount and kind of labor which will 
keep his self-esteem at a maximum.* 


This choice the child is not free to make. Unless 
very special provision is made for him the school 
child with an I. Q. under 100 lives in constant fear 
of humiliation; and he can change no important 
objective circumstance in his situation. Small 
wonder that anger and defiance grow. 

Jack B. found himself in just such a situation. 
At 15, having reached the 8th grade chiefly by 
courtesy, he could read at fifth-grade level and 
handle number concepts at sixth-grade level. His 
I. Q. was 90. He was failing three out of four 
major subjects. He was no athlete and had a slight 
lisp. His father drank heavily. From what the 
school could learn, the mother seemed to be a weak 
and ineffectual person. When he first came to the 
counselor’s attention he was on probation for 
stealing automobile tools from a locked garage. 

He begged the counselor to have him placed in 
the special education class. He believed he could 
do the work there. The discussion in the regular 
classes where the “brains” showed off, was wholly 
beyond Jack’s grasp. He frequently had skipped 
school even before the stealing incident. It was, 
in fact, on one of his truant days that he fell in 
with two other boys who asked him to climb 
through the garage window and hand the tools out 
to them. He knew it was risky; but these boys 
accepted him as an equal and asked him to do 
something he was able to do. He found comrade- 
ship in the enterprise. 

In talking of it, however, he saw very clearly 
that the trouble in which it had landed him sprang 
directly from the truancy and that truancy had 
been his way of escaping from a hopeless school 


4 From Personality: A Psychological Interpretation p. 169, New York: 
Henry Holt, Inc. 1936. 
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situation. He did not want more trouble and saw 
the special education class as the solution. Jack 
was above the legal limit for special class, but 
fortunately a special roster could be arranged. 
Later, in response to the cry for help from such 
boys, this particular school system set up self- 
contained classrooms at the junior high level. In 
these rooms academic offerings are on the level 
of the learner. Other school activities are shared 
with the rest of the junior high pupils. The coun- 
selor, through her earnest insistence upon the need 
for such a measure, has made a contribution to 
the prevention of delinquency in her community. 


Special Classes—A Bulwark Against Trouble 


Well-taught special education classes, if they 
do not slip imperceptibly into mere disciplinary 
uses, go far toward helping the lowest grades of 
educable children to find opportunity and satis- 
faction. And yet, despite the fact that they meet 
a need realistically, a casework job may need to 
be done with the children themselves and with 
their parents around the acceptance of special 
class placement. As Albert Binet long ago pointed 
out, membership in these classes is not usually 
considered an honor. But if parents understand- 
ingly accept the measure, the child himself is likely 
to do so. He will indeed find in it the deliverance 
and the opportunity it is meant to be. Counselors 
have an opportunity, an obligation, to help par- 
ents grow into this acceptance. 

Special education classes as designed for the 
lower I.Q. do not help the middle-grade children 
who often have the hardest time in our educational 
system today. Their need is most severe at seventh- 
and eighth-grade levels, for before and after these 
grades there is a flexibility that serves them to 
a degree. But most junior high programs are too 
rigid, make too little provision for individual dif- 
ference. This is especially true of small and med- 
ium-sized high schools. Here is a job of curricular 
revision that calls for imagination, originality, 
and conviction. It lies outside the counselor’s func- 
tion, but she can fire the enthusiasm of the teachers 
and administrators whose task it is. 

Another group of unhappy school children 
whose unhappiness may be fertile ground for de- 
linquency are those who are deficient in a funda- 
mental school skill such as reading, spelling, or 
numbers. Reading is the commonest cause of ser- 
ious school trouble. Reasons for failure in master- 
ing this educational tool are legion, and like de- 
linquency they rarely exist singly. A child of 8 
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years or more who cannot read fluently almost 
always has an emotional problem too; but which 
is cause and which is effect is not easily deter- 
mined. Let us not overlook the fact that failure 
to learn causes emotional disturbance quite as 
surely as emotional tension blocks learning. And 
of course the two factors interact in a vicious 
round robin. The mean I.Q. of reading-problem 
children is, to be sure, lower than the mean I.Q. 
of children who read without difficulty. But even 
here the overlap is so great that the I.Q. is not, 
except at the extremes, predictive of reading fail- 
ure or of success. Many a bright child’s school 
experience is poisoned by a reading deficiency that 
creates a conviction that he is really dull. The child 
will believe it; his parents fear it; and even his 
teachers become convinced of it. The habit of fail- 
ure becomes fixed and weakens the structure of 
character and personality. 

When the counselor sets out to find remedial help 
for such a child, her job does not end after referral 
is arranged. She still has to help the child accept 
and use the service. This may be a disheartening 
undertaking, for often by the time we get to him 
he is a chronically defeated child. 

Ronny was such a case. He was in grade 6B at 
12 years, having repeated 1A, and came to the 
counselor of his own volition, saying reading -es- 
pecially bothered him. The counselor told him he 
could join a remedial reading class, but to do so 
he would have to give up Saturday morning play, 
late sleep, and weekend trips to the country with 
his brothers. By way of reward, if he learned to 
read he would have a very helpful and satisfying 
accomplishment. The counselor suggested that he 
think it over and let her know. If he decided on 
the reading clinic, she would give him a card for 
his mother to sign. 

Ten days later he came back for the card saying 
he had made the hard decision to give up Satur- 
day morning play. Before the appointment for the 
first clinic session came around Ronny fell and 
hurt his foot so that he had to be on crutches for 
3 weeks. During the delay this caused, Ronny’s 
resolution weakened. A rainy day prevented his 
keeping his appointment at the clinic; a taxi failed 
to come on another day; he had to go to the hos- 
pital on a third Saturday. It began to seem that 
the relaxation of failure was more attractive than 
the struggle, sacrifice, and possible defeat involved 
in another effort. At this point the counselor told 
Ronny that if he did not go to the clinic the follow- 
ing Saturday their counseling contact would have 


to end. When Ronny expressed dismay, the coun- 
selor explained that children did not come to the 
counselor for a social visit—that the school ex- 
pected some help to be given. Her firmness made 
it possible for Ronny to undertake that difficult 
first trip to the clinic. 

The following Monday he returned to the coun- 
selor all smiles. He was delighted with the clinic. 
There had been a party at his house on Friday 
night that kept him up until 1 o’clock; but he had 
gotten up and gone anyway. Ronny gained steadily 
at the clinic at least until the midyear when he 
was promoted and sent on to junior high school 
and dropped out of the counselor’s orbit. 


The Unwanted, Forgotten Child 


Court records tell us that it is not usually the 
high school class president or the belle of the 
junior prom who find themselves in conflict with 
established law and social custom. Occasional esca- 
pades yes, and once in a while a serious lapse. 
But not as a general thing. It is the unwanted, un- 
supported individual who is likely to get into dif- 
ficulty. In the social sphere also, the counselor may 
find an opportunity to forestall delinquency. For 
successful experience on an athletic team, in a 
club, or in a social group may be the sustaining 
factor in an otherwise bleak existence. 

Robert’s father was a semiskilled mechanic in 
a community where most of the fathers were pro- 
fessional men or executives. About average in in- 
telligence, awkward, inclined to obesity, Robert 
was the youngest of the family that included sev- 
eral stepbrothers and sisters by the father’s pre- 
vious marriage. The family, torn by dissension 
between the mother and her stepchildren, received 
a patronizing kindness from the communty. One 
brother had gone to reform school. 

Robert was a behavior problem from kinder- 
garten onward. His large size and aggressiveness 
made him the bane of the children in his grade. 
His spicy language, rough manners, and inferior 
social status made him an unwelcome playmate 
in most homes. His teachers tried hard, but Robert 
remained a problem. In the sixth grade he was 
picked up by the police for petty theft. The town 
awaited his adolescence with trepidation. 

Then Robert reached seventh grade and the 
junior high counselor who had known Robert by 
reputation suggested that he join the school band, 
for which the school provided instruments and 
uniforms. She kept in touch with him, enlisted the 
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special interest of his teachers and the bandmaster. 
Robert became better than passable on the saxo- 
phone; and now for the first time he has found 
a secure place in his school. When the band goes 
to out-of-town athletic contests he goes with them. 
When the team wins, he marches with them down 
the main street. When they stand to play the school 
hymn, he stands with them, giving himself to a 
group experience, fused with his fellows at last in 
a common loyalty. The school band and the school 
counselor have not solved all Robert’s problems; 
but they have given him something no other ex- 
perience ever brought him—a bond with his fel- 
lows. Perhaps it is not too wishful to hope—be- 
cause it is certainly true that Robert is not much 
trouble anymore. 

For Robert, as for every other child, few bur- 
dens are as heavy as social isolation. Insecure 
youth may rush into social activity to escape it 
and, as James Plant pointed out, no activity except 
marriage is as social as delinquency. The delin- 
quent’s very deviate acts—as in Jack’s case—may 
be an effort to prove his acceptability. By timely 
guidance the counselor can help him find the re- 


assurance he needs through legitimate social chan- 
nels. 


Home Relationships and Delinquency 


Poor home environment, family disorganization, 
neglect, and rejection or rigidity in the family also 
are factors in delinquency which can be placed sec- 
ond to none. The counselor with her school- 
centered function may not quite see how to make 
a vital contribution to the child’s home relation- 
ships. This is true especially at the secondary level. 
The large size and impersonal atmosphere of the 
modern high school do not offer much opportunity 
to parents and educators for the growth of mutual 
knowledge, respect, and trust which develop 
chiefly through personal contacts and co-operation. 
And even counselors, who carry the special task 
of creating a bond between parents and the school, 
find that effective work with the parents of trou- 
bled children calls for a higher degree of skill and 
professional confidence than almost any area of 
their work. The simplest home problem may re- 
quire referral to any of a dozen agencies. To refer 
properly, the counselor must know community re- 
sources and how to clear cases through the social 
service exchange. Work with parents often 
consumes much time, and it requires good judg- 
ment, wisdom, and restraint at every step. Work 
with parent-child relationships demands a sensi- 


tive awareness of the meaning of such a relation- 
ship to both the child and the parent and a clear 
understanding by the counselor of the proper lim- 
itation to his sphere of operations. Undertaking too 
much may do more damage than undertaking too 
little. The extent of the responsibility often will 
depend upon the condition of the home and upon 
the responsiveness and capabilities of the parents. 
Yet even in this flexible framework the counselor’s 
function will need to be held within clearly de- 
fined limits. Beyond this point the referral facil- 
ities of the community will be used. 


Parents Need Insight and Understanding 


Sometimes parents need only to have the school 
share with them its knowledge and concern about 
the child’s problems. Parents’ absorption in their 
own affairs, oversolicitude, spoiling, or precon- 
ceived goals and standards may be creating a sit- 
uation in which delinquency will take root. Not 
infrequently parents may be blindly hoping for 
the best, assuring themselves there is really noth- 
ing to worry about. The counselor can help them 
face the truth, and either work the problem 
through with them or refer them to appropriate 
sources of help. 

It takes no mean degree of insight, courage, 
and skill to help parents face painful truths. They 
may have to accept the fact that the boy who was 
to take over his father’s medical practice is not 
equipped for that role. They may need to recog- 
nize the effects of immaturity, egocentricity, or 
insecurity in their own lives upon the child’s de- 
velopment. They may respond quickly, once they 
have been made aware of the need. Indeed, it is 
in family situations of this sort that juvenile 
courts often make striking contributions, though 
the school counselor ought to render it before there 
has occurred the traumatic collision with the law. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, the parental response 
is not good, and only by being pulled up short can 
they be helped to give the child minimal nurture. 
They are too weak or inadequate to stand on their 
own strength alone. Donald’s family was of that 
sort. Donald, an intermittent truant at 12 years, 
lived with his mother in a poor district of a large 
city. His father had been killed in an automobile 
accident 2 years previously, and his mother now 
worked. She left home at 7:30 every morning while 
Donald was still asleep. The boy often did not 
go to school at all, but roamed the streets, hang- 
ing around stores and on street corners, and had 
had a minor brush or two with the police. The 
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school psychologist found him to be alert, person- 
able, loquacious, demanding much attention. His 
conversation was bright but flighty; his interests 
were unstable. His 1.Q. was 108, but his reading 
and spelling were at second-grade level, his arith- 
metic at third-grade. Donald’s older brother Tom 
had some influence with the boy but had married 
since the father’s death and was struggling to get 
his own home started. 

About this time the school medical officer re- 
ferred Donald for glasses, which the school sup- 
plied. Because of his truancy he was summoned 
to the attendance office. His brother Tom accom- 
panied him. The mother’s health had become pre- 
carious; she had given up her job and was receiv- 
ing public assistance. Tom was disturbed by 
Donald’s trouble and worried about his mother’s 
health. He said Donald has his way in everything 
at home. The mother takes him to midnight movies 
and then allows him to sleep late. An aunt and 
uncle in a nearby community wanted to take Don- 
ald but his mother did not want this. 

For about a month after the visit to the attend- 
ance officer Donald had a perfect record. Then he 
was picked up by the police for taking reflectors 
from cars parked around a school near his home. 
He was very much upset. by this. He wanted to 
know where the police would take him and wheth- 
er his mother would have to be told. Would he 
have to tell the priest at confession? He was taken 
to the police station where his mother came for 
him at 4:30 the same afternoon. Less than 2 
months later Donald took a fountain pen from 
another classroom because he “‘wanted things.” 
The counselor arranged to have the pen returned. 

During all this time the counselor was unable 
to see the mother, who ignored notes requesting 
her to come to the school and was never at home 
when the counselor visited. A week after the 
second stealing episode the brother came to the 
counselor’s office. He said with much feeling that 
Donald needed supervision and repeated his wish 
that the boy might be placed. 

In about a month accusations of sexual advances 
to girls both in and out of the school were made 
against Donald. The mother came this time in 
response to a summons from the school but ig- 
nored the issues of stealing and sex difficulty, de- 
manding to know when the school would replace 
the glasses Donald had lost some weeks previously. 
The counselor finally terminated the interview by 
a request that Tom come to see her. Tom was much 
shocked by his little brother’s trouble but seemed 


helpless to effect any change. 

After further difficulties the counselor, having 
consulted with her supervisor, recommended that 
the school administration ask the juvenile court 
to provide protective service to this family; i.e. 
give periodic supervisory checks on family regime. 
It is too soon to know what the outcome will be, 
but it is believed that the authoritative function- 
ing of the court may bring order and responsibil- 
ity into a chaotic family situation and give Donald 
the limits his mother has been unwilling, or un- 
able, to set up for him. 


Counselor’s Continuing Responsibility for Child 
Throughout His Stay in School 


Another special opportunity in delinquency pre- 
vention lies in the counselor’s continuing respons- 
ibility for the individual child. The child makes 
a more or less discontinuous grade-to-grade and 
teacher-to-teacher movement through school. The 
counselor is one school official who is readily ac- 
cessible to the child throughout his stay in a school. 
Moreover, she is on the scene early. Court proba- 
tion workers lament the lateness of their entry 
upon the delinquent’s progress. Prevention should 
begin long before bitterness and restlessness cul- 
minate in the illegally aggressive act. The school 
counselor’s part in prevention can begin when the 
youngster with a low or dull normal intellect en- 
ters school, when the socially inept or immature 
child meets his earliest rejections on the play- 
ground, when the second grade child fails in read- 
ing, when the child of any age gives us reason to 
believe that his home offers an insecure base. 

This means that counseling should begin in the 
elementary school, where the fundamental person- 
ality patterns are laid down. 

As counselors and school social workers we are 
members of a team both in and outside the school 
who share responsibility for the child’s welfare. 
The counselor alone cannot meet all the needs of 
a troubled child. We must rely upon the parent 
and upon his ability and willingness to change. 
We must depend upon the flexibility, skill, and 
good will of the teacher. We must know how to 
make the best use of social agencies and of the 
medical and psychiatric resources in the communi- 
ty. Most of all, perhaps, we must rely, in this 
baffling enterprise, upon the child himself—upon 
his capacity to make his own way, with some di- 
rection and support, toward wholesome adjust- 
ment. 
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Building the Detention Home 


By SHERWOOD NORMAN 
Detention Consultant, National Probation and Parole Association 


HY IS A SPECIALIZED building needed for 
\ V the detention of children awaiting juve- 
nile court disposition? With the right per- 
sonnel why can’t an old frame house be fixed up or 
kids spread around in foster homes? If security is 
so important, won’t detention homes just become 
children’s jails? These questions are being asked 
all over the country and the answers vary because 
of differing concepts of detention care and wide- 
spread lack of experience with specific problems 
in this field. 

The nation-wide study of juvenile detention 
made recently by the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association showed that while staff is un- 
doubtedly more important than building, in no 
other type of placement is building more important 
than in the detention of children. This is because 
a building improperly designed for detention can 
seriously handicap the best staff in carrying out 
a constructive program. 


Court Objectives and Types of Care 


The type of building required depends upon the 
court’s objectives in detaining children. When 
these objectives go little further than to detain, 
then the local jail or the children’s jail type of 
detention home is most likely to be used. However, 
secure custody in a punitive setting is the lowest 
form of detention care. 

In an effort to get children out of the jails many 
communities have become confused as to what 
degree of security to provide. They have swung 
from juvenile bastiles, with bars or heavy screens 
over the windows in firetrap frame houses, to com- 
pletely open facilities such as subsidized boarding 
homes or residence-type institutions. In the for- 
mer, secure custody is given in a punitive setting 
to all detained children. In the latter, insecure cus- 
tody may or may not be punitive according to the 
type of personnel employed and program offered. 
However, there are few communities using open 
detention facilities which do not have to resort to 
the jail or jail-like detention in the case of older, 
more difficult, or aggressive children. Thus the 
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youngster who most needs constructive detention 
care is still given secure custody in a punitive 
setting. Boarding homes and small institutions for 
the temporary care of dependent and neglected 
children are appropriate for those children who 
do not need secure custody yet whose immediate 
removal from home is urgent for other reasons. 

Most children can remain in their own homes 
pending juvenile court action in delinquency cases. 
Some can receive shelter care similar to that rec- 
ommended for dependent and neglected children. 
Only a small proportion of the court’s delinquency 
load will need detention care, and as indicated in a 
previous article, it is important that these young- 
sters be cared for in an entirely separate facility.’ 
The confusion between detention and shelter care 
must be cleared up. 

Recommended detention care provides secure 
custody in a nonpunitive setting for all detained 
children. With modern materials available it is 
possible for a building to be really secure yet home- 
like at the same time. But to be nonpunitive the 
building must reflect approved objectives for de- 
tention: (a) carefully selected intake; (b) full 
and varied school and activities program; (c) 
constant supervision; (d) diagnostic study; (e) 
individual guidance. 

It is incredible, but true, that juvenile court 
judges and probation officers have allowed deten- 
tion home buildings to be constructed without pro- 
vision for these basic requirements. Architects 
either adopt a formula which repeats the mistakes 
of past detention care or are asked to design a 
functional building without being given an idea of 
how it will be operated. Not infrequently lay com- 
mittees travel about the country looking at other 
detention homes but they are unaware of the ways 
in which these homes fail to meet proper require- 
ments. Although the design of floor layouts may 
depend upon the number and types of staff posi- 
tions, it is common practice not to consider the 
matter of staffing until the building is constructed. 
Personnel in direct contact with children are al- 
most never consulted. In one large eastern city the 
architects, surprised at the size of the building 
they were asked to plan, looked up previous de- 
tention figures and questioned the need for such 
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a large structure. As a result, a survey was made 
showing a need for half the capacity originally 
requested. Other homes have been designed with 
no interview rooms, only one recreation room for 
each group, no proper place for medical examina- 
tion, etc. 


Survey the Needs Before the Site 


Before designing a detention home a careful 
survey should be made. What may appear to be a 
need for increased detention care may really be a 
need for better intake controls made effective by 
additional probation staff. One juvenile court 
added a probation officer to handle court and de- 
tention intake and found that the reduced use of 
detention more than paid for his salary. A good 
juvenile bureau in the police department can better 
unify police handling of children and co-ordinate 
policies with the juvenile court. If it is time to 
plan for new detention facilities, it is time to 
evaluate existing practices and improve them. 
Thus a practical saving in dollars and cents may 
be added to the saving of young citizens. 

To determine the daily occupancy of a new de- 
tention home, past detention loads with a per- 
centage added for community expansion may not 
be the best guide. The daily occupancy of existing 
detention facilities should be studied with a view 
to both the frequency and the necessity of peak 
loads. Besides improved intake procedures other 
considerations should include the development of 
the community’s social agencies, delinquency pre- 
vention projects and other positive factors which 
tend to offset the need for detention. Throughout 
all planning the figure to be kept in mind is maz- 
imum capacity. In most detention homes the max- 
imum capacity is about twice the daily average 
occupancy. The danger that extra beds will be 
filled with unnecessary detentions must be pre- 
vented by effective intake controls. 

Detention needs may be so small that some com- 
munities will wonder if it is worth building at all. 
In this case a subsidized boarding home or a con- 
verted residence may serve to reduce the use of 
the jail, but skilled supervision should be given 
to the boarding parents. However, only a detention 
dwelling, properly constructed and staffed for the 
purpose, will make possible the elimination of 
jail detention of children. For communities in 
areas of scattered population it is unlikely that 
children will be kept out of jails until the state 
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operates satisfactory regional detention homes. If 
only one child a year needs to be detained there 
is still need for proper detention facilities. 

Some small communities successfully combine 
the detention home with the juvenile court, and 
larger communities plan for a juvenile center with 
the court and detention home separate, but ad- 
jacent. However, the use of the sheriff’s residence, 
jail, courthouse, infirmary, or other county facil- 
ities is not recommended. The use of a training 
school is likewise not recommended. As indicated 
in a previous article, detention care calls for a 
specialized building.* 


The Location Is Important 


In selecting a site, the size of the property and 
its convenience to those who will use it are the 
primary considerations. It should be large enough 
to protect the home from the inquisitive gaze of 
the public, to provide sufficient outdoor play area 
for use of a softball and bat, and to protect the 
fenced recreation space by screen planting. Some 
communities secure enough land so that at a later 
time the court and probation offices can be located 
in close proximity. The detention home should 
not only be situated away from densely populated 
or industrialized areas, but it should be a reason- 
able distance from other dwellings so that neigh- 
bors will not be disturbed by noisy play, unpro- 
tected windows which may be visible at night, 
or by children being admitted in the early hours 
of the morning. 

It must be kept in mind that parents, probation 
officers, and social workers will need to use public 
transportation facilities. Access to services which 
the detention home must use, such as hospital and 
mental hygiene clinics, should also be considered. 
In seeking adequate property an attempt is some- 
times made to go too far out of the city and then 
maintain a little children’s jail in the center of 
town for the convenience of the police. This over- 
night facility invites so much abuse that its advis- 
ibility is questioned. On the other hand, if the de- 
tention home itself is situated in the center of 
town, lack of sufficient space for outdoor recrea- 
tion may result in the undesirable use of a roof 
for this purpose. A happy balance should be 
achieved between convenience and adequate acre- 
age. 

In constructing a new detention home a careful 
study should be made of all possible objections 
which the public or other individuals may have 
to its location. A campaign of public education 
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should be undertaken so it will be clearly under- 
stood that the proposed detention home is not a 
children’s jail and that children are under far 
better supervision in a good detention home than 
they are on the local school playground or on the 
street where they may be under no supervision at 
all. 


Types of Detention Homes 


There has been so much confusion regarding 
terminology used in describing detention homes 
that we need to adopt some standards. 

Boarding home.—The boarding home used for 
detention is already well known. This is a privately 
owned or privately rented home where children 
are detained on a per diem basis with or without 
a special subsidy. In addition to securing the right 
type of boarding parents, arrangement of rooms 
and need for remodeling to permit better super- 
vision are important factors in selecting a board- 
ing home. 

Family detention home.—The family detention 
home may be a residence converted to detention 
use, or a new building constructed for this pur- 
pose. It is owned or rented by public fiscal author- 
ities and the detention parents are employed to 
live in the home and provide detention care for 
the juvenile court. This type of detention home is 
usually designed to accommodate up to seven chil- 
dren. 

Communities of 100,000 or under should be able 
to afford an especially constructed and designed 
family detention home. Such a facility would com- 
bine a comfortable home for detention parents 
with proper recreation, living, sleeping, and din- 
ing facilities for a maximum of two girls and four 
or five boys. As there may be periods when only 
one or two or no children at all will be detained, 
the parents’ quarters should be so planned that 
they can be made independent of or included in 
the area used by the children. 

Single-unit detention home.—The single-unit 
detention home is a basic pattern of design for a 
new building for communities of from 100,000 to 
300,000 population. It is complete for a group of 
8 to 16 children. 

Most communities will find it unsatisfactory or 
impractical to convert a residence or institution 
into a detention home and will wish to construct 
a properly designed building for the purpose. It 
. can be used for youngsters of one or both sexes. 
In single-unit homes a resident man or woman 
should be assisted by additional staff according 


to the size of the home. Single-unit homes also can 
be used successfully with nonresident staff. 

All single-unit detention homes can be adapted 
for use as two-unit or multi-unit detention centers 
by using them as separate detention buildings for 
boys and girls respectively. 

Two-unit detention home.—A two-unit detention 
home is so designed that living and sleeping quar- 
ters for two segregated groups of children are 
provided under one roof with common kitchen, 
dining, or reception areas. 

The two-unit detention home will serve com- 
munities which need to detain a maximum of from 
16 to 30 children at one time. It is not recom- 
mended that units exceed 16 children. The most 
satisfactory arrangement is to construct two sep- 
arate single-unit detention dwellings, one for boys 
and one for girls. 

Multi-unit detention home.—The multi-unit de- 
tention home is composed of more than two units. 
Communities with over 30 children to detain at 
one time may wish to provide three or more com- 
pletely separate units. Groups would be placed in 
these units by sex, age, or problem needs accord- 
ing to the size of the detention load. It is recom- 
mended that larger detention homes maintain a 
nonresident staff, even though one worker may be 
in residence in each unit, to provide stability and 
continuity to the program. Three general layouts 
for multiple-unit detention homes are suggested 
in order of recommendation: 

1. Separate building units for each group of 15 
children. Separate court, administration, and 
clinic facilities may comprise a juvenile center 
or be completely separate from the group. 

2. Spread-out single or 2-story building with 
individual units completely segregated although 
under one roof. Court and clinic facilities also may 
be included. 

3. Detention institutions of three or more stor- 
ies involving stair or elevator traffic, and the 
scheduling of outdoor play areas or other central- 
ized facilities. Court and clinic facilities also may 
be included. This type of institution is not gen- 
erally recommended. 


Should Boys and Girls Re Segregated? 


The problem of segregatng boys and girls is 
one which must be settled before the building is 
designed. In the small family-type home or where 
there are seldom more than two or three girls 
detained at one time, it is usually better not to 
segregate the sexes during the day. Curiosity is 
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further heightened when segregation is attempted 
in a family-type situation. In larger detention 
homes the question of segregation depends upon 
the age jurisdiction involved, the skill of the staff, 
and the adequacy of the detention home program. 
Some detention homes serving courts with juris- 
diction up to 18 years of age have found that not 
segregating boys and girls in the daytime made 
possible a better activities program and fewer 
problems. Other detention homes with staff limited 
in number and skill never would attempt to do 
away with complete segregation even though the 
maximum age handled is only 15. 


Relation Between Building and Staff 


In detention home building, whatever the size, 
many apparently contradictory requirements must 
be resolved. The building must be secure enough 
to hold rebellious and defiant adolescents who find 
themselves in serious trouble; yet it must be home- 
like in appearance. It must not squander tax- 
payers’ money but it must provide separate units 
for small groups of children and not sacrifice the 
unusual requirements of detention care in order 
to save on plumbing installations, etc. It must pro- 
vide a number of activity possibilities so that 
youngsters may have some choice in what they 
do. At the same time it must provide for such vis- 
ibility and control that children are never out of 
range of supervision. One detention home after 
another is designed without an understanding of 
the kind of supervision problems which must be 
faced. For instance we find some detention homes 
going up with wings facing each other making 
for an institutional appearance and creating su- 
pervision problems when children try to contact 
each other across the intervening space. Other 
detention homes built within the last 10 years are 
so poorly designed that staff efficiency is reduced 
50 to 75 percent. Supervisors can put their minds 
on little more than keeping the place clean and 
preventing destruction. The most common and 
most serious lack of all is insufficient activity space 
in each living area. ; 

If we should apply modern architectural knowl- 
edge to modern principles of detention care a 
building could be designed which encourages 
varied constructive activity instead of inviting 
idleness and destruction; a building in which staff 
can pay more attention to children’s needs and 
less to possibilities of damage, escape, or molest- 
ing other children; a building in which there is 
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maximum visibility and control so that the person 
in charge can give relaxed attention to one or two 
children in one place and still keep in touch with 
what is going on among the others; a building 
in which basic areas are so related that a person 
in charge can attend to routine duties of operat- 
ing without being drawn away from supervision 
of children. 

In designing detention homes most architects 
understand the need for security and the import- 
ance of health and safety protection but few un- 
derstand how the design and construction of the 
building can avoid creating supervision problems 
and thus increase the operating efficiency of the 
staff. 


Essentials of Detention Home Design 


Essentials of good detention home design which 
differ from other homes or institutions must in- 
clude the following: small units not exceeding 15 
children; single sleeping rooms; flexibility in use 
of rooms; varied activity areas within each unit; 
rooms for private interviewing, medical examina- 
tion, and parent visiting; fool-proof security fea- 
tures and fixtures; full provision for health and 
safety ; durable construction and ease of mainten- 
ance; provision for visibility and control; and 
functional room and area relationships. 

Lack of space will not permit a full discussion 
of all these essentials. Reference is made, there- 
fore, to the high spots only. 

1. The necessity for small groups.—Units with 
a larger maximum capacity than 15 cannot pro- 
vide satisfactory detention care unless child stor- 
age is the primary objective. 

2. Single sleeping rooms.—Single rooms are 
strongly recommended for all detained youngsters, 
although it is generally desirable to have a small 
dormitory for about three beds in each unit. This 
can serve as an overflow or for exceptional chil- 
dren who may actually dread to sleep alone. 
Among their many values, single rooms serve to 
protect the individuality of the child; avoid neces- 
sary repressive measures in controlling the dormi- 
tory (some children go to sleep later or wake up 
earlier than others) ; provide a respite from group 
life or group pressures; enable isolation when 
needed to take place more naturally in a young- 
ster’s own room than in a room which soon be- 
comes known as a punishment room. 

3. Flexibility in use of rooms.—The home should 
be so laid out that it can be expanded by additional 
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construction when necessary without destroying 
the basic design or increasing the size of the unit 
beyond that recommended. In homes of two or 
more units it should be possible for one unit to 
“porrow” a few individual rooms from another 
to provide elasticity as the population changes. 

4. Varied activity areas.—A detention home 
should invite activity rather than encourage idle- 
ness. Activities normally divide themselves into 
four types and need four separate areas within 
each living unit: 

a. Quiet activities such as reading, writing or 
relaxing, suitable for a library and includ- 
ing comfortable chairs ; 

b. Noisy activities such as wrestling, boxing, 
ping-pong or acrobatic stunts which could 
take place in a recreation or rumpus room 
and in an outdoor play area; 


c. Project activities such as shop work, arts 
and crafts which need a separate hobby 
room ; 


d. School activities for which a separate room 
needs to be provided, except in the smaller 
detention. 

Space for all four types of activities should be 
provided in every detention unit, although family- 
type homes and smaller single-unit homes may 
find it more practical to combine a library or hobby 
room with school activities. A single recreation 
room is not a satisfactory solution to the indoor 
daytime care of detained children. A hobby room 
and a quiet area also should be included in every 
unit in addition to the centralized activity areas 
of the larger homes. 

5. Interview, medical, and parent visiting 
rooms.—Ample provision should be made for 
private interview rooms conveniently located for 
police, probation officers, psychologist, psychia- 
trist, etc. Provision for parent visiting is impor- 
tant and in larger homes the visiting room should 
be away from the area where new children are 
admitted. 


6. Foolproof security features.—The detention 
home should be designed securely enough to hold 
an aggressive, physically overdeveloped youngster 
who may be determined to get out of the building 
by strategy or sheer strength. Satisfactory secur- 
ity features in the building free the time of the 
supervisor for activities with children. The secur- 
ity features should in no way resemble a jail. 
Bars, padlocks, heavy diamond wire screens and 
other jail-like features are definitely out, even in 
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special security units. Detention windows (metal 
sash with small panes) and special stainless steel 
detention screens which resemble insect wire are 
recommended. These screens have been used wide- 
ly in mental hospitals. Their use in detention 
homes has so far proved highly satisfactory and 
worth the extra expense involved. It is possible 
for detention facilities in our largest cities to 
enclose small building units within a wide area 
by means of a fence or wall. This allows ample 
space for outdoor recreation and avoids the closed 
in feeling of the large single building. However, 
the wall or fence must be designed satisfactorily 
for the purpose and be far enough away to avoid 
resemblance to a prison yard. Even in this situa- 
tion it is desirable to provide for security within 
the buildings to protect children from each other. 
However, “little jails or strong rooms” within a 
detention facility are to be condemned. All build- 
ings should be made equally secure. 

7. Provision for health and safety.—The most 
modern provisions for health and safety should 
be incorporated in every detention dwelling. Each 
room should be exposed to the maximum amount 
of fresh air and sunshine. A standard of not less 
than 600 cubic feet of space for each bed should 
be adhered to. Other health and safety measures 
would include concealed plumbing but convenient 
water shut-offs which cannot be tampered with; 
up-to-date equipment; durable but nonslippery 
floor surfaces; safety or (preferably) tempered 
glass, wherever glass is used ; conveniently located 
drinking fountains; and modern cleaning closets. 

Most important of all, fireproof construction is 
essential. You can’t lock up children in a firetrap. 

8. Durability of construction and ease of main- 
tenance.—The need for durable construction is 
obvious, for flimsy buildings often invite damage 
and present an everlasting cleaning and repair 
problem. Efforts to maintain the building take 
staff time away from children and add to the 
difficulty of detention care. Decorative moldings, 
projecting baseboards, window and door trim, and 
other dust-catching ledges are undesirable. Pro- 
jections, cupboard doors, hooks, towel racks, etc., 
which cannot stand maximum abuse, have no 
place in a detention home. Corner joining and wall 
and floor joinings should be so constructed that 
they present a rounded surface, easily cleaned. 
Such details as these should be a part of functional 
designing, for they are far more important to the 
supervisors who live in a detention home with 
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disturbed children than they often appear to the 
designer. 

9. Provision for visibility and control.—Lack of 
provision for visibility and control is one of the 
most frequent criticisms by detention home work- 
ers. Children must be under direct supervision at 
all times, yet it is unreasonable to expect to keep 
youngsters with such diversified problems all in 
the same place at the same time. Difficult disciplin- 
ary situations can be averted if the youngsters 
who make for disruption are separated before 
trouble arises. If there are varied activity areas 
within visual supervisory range, this can be done 
by channeling explosive elements into different 
activities rather than using individual or punish- 
ment rooms for segregation as must be done when 
only one “recreation room” is provided in each 
unit. The usual arrangement of rooms in homes 
and institutions is not practical for detention care. 

In a small home where a couple is employed 
and where the wife may be doing the cooking, it 
is desirable for her to have full visibility of all 
activity areas since her husband may have to leave 
the group in order to admit a new child, answer 
the telephone, confer with the probation officer 
or perform necessary duties which will draw him 
away from child supervision or group work. It 
may be necessary for the supervisor of a group 
to have a conference with a child within sight yet 
out of earshot of others. 

Trick devices and gadgets of all kinds are to 
be avoided. Peepholes, one way vision glass, photo- 
electric cells, hidden microphones and speakers not 
only invite tampering but tend to break down in- 
stead of build up the confidence between children 
and staff. Good visibility and control can be se- 
cured through (a) arrangement of adjoining 
rooms; (b) use of large safety or tempered glass 
panels in the walls; (c) careful arrangement of 
the basic areas; and (d) avoidance of turns in 
hallways, narrow passageways, blind corners in 
rooms, etc. 

Visibility and control never should be used as 
a means of providing supervision of the rocking 
chair variety which takes place from a staff mem- 
ber’s own room or from some office or “control 
room.” 

10. Functional room and area relationships.— 
Every detention home should be built around cer- 
tain basic areas such as the reception area, the 
activities area, the sleeping area, and the service 
area. (Larger institutions will add administra- 
tion, clinic, infirmary, staff, and maintenance 


areas.) The relationship of one area to another 
is often a neglected essential of detention home 
design, yet it may mean the difference between 
children under supervision and children who are 
left to their own devices while the supervisor or 
detention parent attends to other necessary duties. 

Area relationships must be arranged according 
to supervisory needs of the staff. For example, in 
the family- and single-unit homes the reception 
area must be directly related to the sleeping area 
so that children may be isolated on admittance, 
if necessary, without coming in contact with oth- 
ers. The reception area also must be directly re- 
lated to the activities area so that a supervisor 
may step into it to admit a new child without los- 
ing touch with his group. However, the area should 
be so arranged that incoming children cannot be 
seen by those already in the home. 

Likewise, the activities and sleeping area must 
be closely related to each other if a supervisor is 
to have direct access to children isolated in individ- 
ual rooms during the daytime. Their relationship 
to the reception unit has already been indicated. 

In family detention homes and the smaller single- 
unit homes, the service area, or kitchen, plays a 
key part in the design. The detention “mother” 
will spend much of her day there. She must be 
able to see all the activity areas and at the same 
time answer the back door, front door, or tele- 
phone without leaving the youngsters in a super- 
visory pocket. The parent bedroom must occupy 
a key position in the sleeping area, for in the 
smaller homes wide-awake, all night supervision 
is not practical. While the boys’ and girls’ sleep- 
ing quarters must be completely segregated (even 
to avoiding common walls and windows on the 
same side), the parents must have direct access to 
each section from their bedroom. This can best 
be accomplished by placing the girls’ rooms off a 
small hallway leading into the parents’ room which 
also opens to the boys’ hall. 

Area relationships in the multi-unit home de- 
pend upon the over-all layout as described earlier. 
In order to segregate different age and problem 
groups, separate cottages or small units with com- 
plete sleeping, rumpus, quiet, and project areas 
are essential. Progressive planning would provide 
each unit with its own outdoor play area and min- 
imize the use of centralized facilities which would 
make for mass production techniques. For ex- 
ample, dining room facilities in each unit with 
food supplied from a central kitchen help to main- 
tain a homelike atmosphere, keep each group to- 
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gether and avoid the regimentation which would 
come from shuttling groups about the institution 
six times a day. Of course some centralized facil- 
ities such as the swimming pool, gymnasium, 
school rooms, etc., can help to offset the disad- 
vantages of the large institution. Their location 
needs to be carefully planned to avoid cross traffic. 

As in all detention facilities the reception area 
should be as far as possible from sight of the 
children detained since the arrival of new young- 
sters or the departure of others for court frequent- 
ly is disrupting to other groups. 

To summarize, a good detention building is so 
designed that it enables the staff to spend the 
maximum amount of time with individuals or 
small groups of children in constructive activities 
while the entire group is under constan®super- 
vision. 


Converting a Residence into a Detention Home 


In selecting an old building to serve for a family- 
type detention home care must be taken to see that 
it is structurally sound and fireproof or can be 
made so. It is preferable to use a single-story 
structure to permit individual rooms, sometimes 
used in the daytime, to be under more direct su- 
pervisory control than when they are located on 
the second floor. Evening supervision also suffers 
when the youngsters are “upstairs.” In addition 
to location, size, etc., the shape of the building is 
important. Square-shaped buildings or buildings 
with parallel wings are unsatisfactory. Since each 
sleeping room must have its own window it is 
usually necessary to have a rectangular structure 
culminating in a “head” in which the dining, 
rumpus, quiet, recreation, and admitting areas can 
be located. In family-type homes which will rely 
primarily on the detention parents for staff, lo- 
cation of the kitchen and parents’ bedroom is of 
primary importance. If they cannot be situated 
in a position satisfactory for supervisory control 
as indicated in this article, the building might 
better be abandoned for use as a detention home. 
The windows of some old residences can be made 
reasonably secure. Others would only create a 
challenge to escape unless the windows were re- 
designed and set in brick or masonry. 

All the details of construction and design for 
new buildings should be applied to the remodeling 

% Sherwood Norman, Design and Construction of Detention Homes for 


the Juvenile Court. New York: National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, 1947. 


See also Ruth S. Tolman and Ralph G. Wales, Juvenile Detention in 
California. Los Angeles: The California Advisory Committee on De- 
tention Home Problems, 1946. 


of an old one. Several old buildings have been 
successfully adapted by the addition of new wings. 
In the south where racial segregation is considered 
essential, two brick wings for sleeping quarters 
were added to an existing building which was re- 
modeled to provide common kitchen and entrance 
hall but segregated living ‘rooms. However, be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding the right kind of 
building in the right location, together with the 
expense of reconstruction, it usually is cheaper in 
the long run to build from scratch.® 


Costs 


The cost of a detention home building cannot 
be compared with the cost of any other type of 
dwelling or institution. Fireproof construction, 
extra plumbing, and special equipment such as 
screens and security windows would by themselves 
increase the cost. To design the building accord- 
ing to the principles outlined would involve an 
expense comparable to modern mental hospital 
construction. The cost of a detention home may 
seem all out of proportion to the number of chil- 
dren who will use it, but it should be remembered 
that these are the youngsters upon whom high 
per capita expenditure is justified. They are the 
socially sick human beings who will cost the com- 
munity many times the value of the detention 
home if they are not given the right kind of care 
at a crucial period in their lives. We cannot solve 
the problem by shoving them contemptuously on 
to training school and penitentiary. Rather we 
must revise our concepts of spending money for 
detention care and accept the cost of special fea- 
tures and necessities. Such items as individual 
rooms, detention security windows, stainless steel 
screens, glass-paneled walls, and scattered plumb- 
ing must be considered as part of the cost of an 
adequate detention home and not as luxuries. A 
hospital building is expensive but who would sug- 
gest eliminating the operating room, the steriliz- 
ing equipment, or the laboratory on grounds that 
they were not in continual use? 

The expense of a detention home such as de- 
scribed in this article can be justified to taxpayers 
only if the court has succeeded in reducing de- 
tention intake to the minimum. Communities 
which make use of highly specialized detention 
care for the few children who really require it may 
actually be spending less than comparable com- 
munities who provide mediocre care for a larger 
number of children. Whatever the means of fi- 
nancing, it is important that a detention home 
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committee create a broad base of public under- 
standing and appreciation of the community serv- 
ice which the detention home is to render. 


The Situation Today 


We are beginning to see a wave of detention 
home building all over the: country. Among the 
cities which have either broken ground or are 
planning to build detention facilities are Boston, 
Syracuse, Philadelphia, Allentown, Cincinnati, 
Macon (Ga.), Monroe (Mich.), Milwaukee, Dallas, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Sacramento. 
Many of the recommendations suggested here are 
incorporated. From all over the country the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association is re- 
ceiving requests for information, and is offering 
service to communities in an effort to improve 
the type of detention service offered children be- 
fore the juvenile court. 

Intake, staff, and program are more important 
than the building because it is for these that the 
building is created. The detention homes with the 
best staff and program in the country suffer from 
lack of adequate buildings. Detention care in some 


of the modern buildings is stagnant for lack of 
sufficient skilled staff, sound philosophy, or ade- 
quate program. 

Let us not perpetuate the mistakes of the past 
in building monuments to delinquency—monu- 
ments in which all types of children are thrown 
together so we can supervise their idleness. Let 
us provide the best kind of detention and be will- 
ing to pay for it since we cannot render satis- 
factory service to society unless we render satis- 
factory service to the individual child. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The reader alsv will be in- 
terested in Chapter X, “The Planning and 
Construction of Juvenile Detention Homes,” 
of the Handbook of Correctional Institution 
Design and Construction recently published 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Copies of 
the Handbook may be purchased from the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D.C., at the following rates: 


paper cover, $6.00; buckram, $7.50; leather, 
$10.00. 
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specialized group methods to the treatment 

of offenders raises a number of administra- 

tive problems that will be considered in this paper. 

We shall not be concerned with the many specific 

and technical problems of particular interest and 

concern to the practitioner of group methods in 
correctional institutions. 

The mental hygiene principles introduced in 

the correctional environment through the special- 

ized group method we have elected to call “guided 


iT HE RECENT INTEREST in the application of 


1To avoid any implications that all prison inmates are mentally ab- 
normal or unbalanced we have elected to call the application of group 
therapy principles to correctional populations vuided group interaction. 


group interaction”! are: 

1. Free discussion by inmate groups of material 
derived from their institutional experiences or 
preinstitutional experiences. This implies that any 
and all topics are proper subject matter for dis- 
cussion by the group. The very effectiveness of 
the program depends on the ability of the leader 
to encourage free, emotional expression and to 
weave these expressions into group sessions that 
have meaning and purpose for inmate participants. 
In this process the problems of participants are 
analyzed, discussed, and the historical origins of 
the problems of members traced. 


; 
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2. This kind of discussion requires an easy, 
informal, permissive atmosphere where members 
are democratic equals and social controls evolve 
out of group discussion and participation. 


3. The broad objective of the program is to take 
whatever is presently known about human be- 
havior and apply it through the medium of group 
discussion to the reorientation of the offender. The 
goals of the program are achieved by its use of 
free discussion to re-educate the delinquent to 
accept the restrictions of society and to find sat- 
isfaction in conforming to social norms. 


4, Through the method of group discussion cor- 
rectional institutions have a technique to exploit 
the advances made in the sciences concerned with 
human behavior. Some years ago, in discussing 
classification as a medium for the use of profes- 
sional skills and technique, F. Lovell Bixby stated: 

The recent history of penology is characterized by the 
appearance of psychiatrists, psychologists, social work- 
ers, and other specialists from fields dealing with the 
understanding and control of human conduct. Too often, 
however, we find that these specialists have been super- 
imposed upon the existing prison organization without 
actually being assimilated in it. It is not uncommon to 
find the professional staff sitting lightly upon the insti- 
tutional organization, like the foam upon a glass of beer, 


adding considerably to its appearance but quickly blown 
aside whenever there is serious work to be done.? 


The principles of group therapy when applied 
to the correctional institution can take the knowl- 
edge of professional practitioners and introduce 
it as an integrated part of the total institutional 
program and as an active force in the daily be- 
havior of the inmates. 


To apply these mental hygiene principles to the 
conventional prison or reformatory involves a 
number of serious problems. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to consider in detail the patterns 
of relationships that make up the conventional re- 
formatory, but a brief description is necessary to 
understand the problems related to the establish- 
ment of a group therapy program. 


Group Therapy Is Antithesis of Punishment 
and Repression 


The public has assigned two tasks to correctional 
institutions. These are stated in the Handbook of 
Information and Rules for Officers and Employees 
of New Jersey Penal and Correctional Institutions 
as follows: 

Penal and correctional institutions have two obliga- 
tions with reference to the persons committed to them 


as a result of violating the law. First, they must carry 
out the orders and intentions of the court with respect 


2 Quoted in Sanford Bates, Prisons and Beyond. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 
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to the safe custody and punitive discipline of such per- 
sons. They also must offer them such special treatment 
and training as are needed to improve their chances of 
becoming good citizens instead of habitual offenders. 


Public expectation requires that penal institut- 
tions fulfill their custodial mission. The recent 
history of penology is filled with reports and de- 
scriptions of experiments that have attempted to 
introduce change into correctional institutions to 
fulfill their training mission while maintaining 
custodial functions. 


Underlying modern correctional institutions is 
the problem of punishment and the relationship 
of the offender to the society he offends. Correc- 
tional and penal institutions with their historical 
roots in vengeance, banishment, mutilation, etc., 
cannot completely adopt a philosophy of preven- 
tion and treatment. Group therapy, with its histor- 
ical roots and its belief in free discussion as a de- 
vice for establishing psychological insight, and its 
willingness to accept the person as he is and help 
him find himself without being authoritarian or 
demanding, is the antithesis of punishment and 
repression. This sharp and underlying conflict 
is the barrier which group therapy faces in a 
correctional situation. 

An institution executive thinking to establish 
a program of group therapy must examine very 
carefully his own attitudes regarding such a pro- 
gram. He must foresee the problems involved in 
it and be prepared to deal with these in a sympa- 
thetic manner. Without continued, intelligent, and 
enthusiastic support of the superintendent or 
warden the program will deteriorate into a show 
piece, a new gadget, or a dangerous failure. In- 
creasing interest in group methods is accompanied 
by the danger that institution executives will sim- 
ulate interest in this technique without having any 
real convictions about it. If the program starts 
under such auspices it cannot succeed. Whatever 
the warden is interested in succeeds and whatever 
he does not participate in fails. 


The group therapy program will conflict with 
established programs and practices of a correc- 
tional institution. Experience reveals that with 
each adaptation of the institutional routine oc- 
casioned by the introduction of a new type of pro- 
gram (school, classification, individual psycho- 
therapy), the program being introduced must 
compete with already existing programs. Since 
the importance and prestige of existing programs 
is threatened by the introduction of group thera- 


py, it is only natural that these programs resist 
its introduction. 
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Staff Understanding and Support Is Required 


Prior to the actual establishment of the pro- 
gram, it is necessary that staff training be in- 
itiated. Probably it would be impossible to secure 
a majority support for the program, but the leader 
needs a few supporters among personnel. The 
in-service training of personnel is of importance 
because : 

1. The customary ways of behaving will be dis- 
turbed if the program is to be at all effective. In- 
mates acquire a new role. In this role inmates can 
talk back to authority, as represented by the lead- 
er; they can complain about the rules and regula- 
tions governing the institution; they can comment 
about institutional personnel; they can sit where 
they wish in the group; they can go to sleep; they 
can read comic books; and they can seriously dis- 
cuss problems arising from their interpersonal 
relationships. This is beneficial, but until individ- 
uals in the group learn to differentiate between 
their role in the session and other roles in the 
institution problems and difficulties can arise. For 
instance, at one institution, men who had been 
attending group therapy sessions insisted on being 
treated in other groups as they were treated in 
group therapy. The person dealing with these men 
had difficulty and complained that the men had 
acquired “bad habits” in group therapy. This par- 
ticular person’s difficulty preceded the establish- 
ment of group therapy but nevertheless it pro- 
vided him a convenient explanation for his own 
personal inadequacies. He stated that group thera- 
py was “ruining” the institution by destroying 
discipline and respect for authority. 

2. Group therapy may bring hostilities to the 
surface that had previously been suppressed. Feel- 
ings may overflow in other relationships, and in- 
dividuals get into difficulties of violating institu- 
tional rules and regulations. Unless the superin- 
tendent and his personnel are aware of why this 
happens they may become suspicious of the pro- 
gram and decide that “it does more harm than 
good.” One instance of this occurred when two in- 
mates attending group therapy sessions engaged 
in a heated controversy which resulted in fisti- 
cuffs. They blamed the fight on group therapy. It 
requires a highly sympathetic administrator to 
understand and appreciate these specific events 
of behavior and place them in their proper per- 
spective. In another case a group of juvenile fe- 
male inmates became highly active in group ses- 
sions. As a result of their participation in group 
therapy several of them became disturbed and 
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their discomfort was expressed in other activities, 
especially in school, and the entire institution be- 
came upset. 

3. Inmates may use their attendance at group 
therapy sessions to threaten or intimidate per- 
sonnel of the institution. Frequently, after the 
establishment of group therapy, inmates will 
threaten the personnel with exposure if they do 
or say things the inmates do not like. Unless the 
staff have received training such threats make 
them insecure and antagonistic to the group pro- 
gram. 

4. The in-service training of the staff is highly 
important and should be informal. In training 
sessions it is advisable for the leader to use the 
group method and thus give the personnel of the 
institution an experience like that proposed for 
the inmates. The free discussion of institutional 
roles and the impact of these roles on others give 
the personnel an opportunity to tell their side of 
the story, express their feelings, and evolve solu- 
tions to their problems. 

5. The leader can establish this kind of a pro- 
gram only if he is accepted by the personnel of 
the institution. They must recognize him as a 
friend who understands their problems, likes them, 
and is working with them on a common problem. 
It is a curious fact that many people in correc- 
tional institutions who are quite willing to be 
sympathetic and understanding with inmates of- 
ten become quite dogmatic in their relationships 
with other personnel. 


Role of the Leader 


Inmate groups tend to begin by demanding that 
the leader give them answers to questions such 
as: When am I going to get out of here? How does 
the parole board make its selections? They also 
insist that he correct what individual members 
conceive to be unfair aspects of their institutional 
treatment. They want the leader to get them better 
food, medical services, guards, etc. Since the es- 
sence of group therapy is to help the individual 
adjust to reality, the leader must be careful not 
to take over the role of an institutional reformer. 
To be effective the leader must be sympathetic 
to the inmates and it is natural for him to want 
to correct things they dislike. His need to be ac- 
cepted by the inmates may tempt him to try to 
win their good will by doing them favors. This 
wish of the leader to be considered a “great guy” 
may make him promise or seem to promise the 
inmates things that would in the long run be detri- 
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mental to the program. It is important that group 
therapy does not get the reputation of being a 
place where inmates can go to complain about the 
institution with the knowledge that the leader will 
take these complaints to the administration in an 
effort to adjust the institution to the inmates’ 
wishes. It is the responsibility of the correctional 
institution to establish channels of communica- 
tion for the articulation of inmate complaints, 
and group therapy should not disintegrate into a 
sort of disorderly inmate council meeting. Inmate 
councils and committees have one function in the 
institution. Group therapy has another and differ- 
ent function. It is true that the group leader, be- 
cause of his frequent, consistent contacts with the 
inmates and their respect for and confidence in 
him, secures information that can be useful to the 
administration without in any way violating the 
inmates’ confidence in the leader. Naturally, an 
intelligent administration welcomes such infor- 
mation, and the leader should pass this on to the 
proper administrative, custodial, and professional 
personnel. 

The leader must be very circumspect in his re- 
lationship with other institutional programs and 
be careful not to “oversell” group therapy. Often, 
because of his enthusiasm—a necessary character- 
istic of a group leader—he ignores or is unaware 
of the point of view and technique of other agen- 
cies in the correctional institution. If the leader 
expects the confidence of other agencies in the 
correctional structure, he must, in turn, have con- 
fidence in these agencies. 


Recording of a Group Therapy Session 


The following recording,® in which a group of 
18 recidivists and technical parole violators were 
brought together with guided group interaction 
at the Bordentown Reformatory, is selected to 
illustrate some of the possibilities of this technique. 
It also reveals some of the difficulties in the use of 
this device in correctional institutions, for the 
reader will observe, in this discussion on the in- 
determinate sentence, when the leader could not 
only have lost the group, but created a situation 
that could have had undesirable administrative 
repercussions. 

R. I can’t explain it. 
J. I can’t see it. 
A. That’s the way with me, when I went to Rahway. 

We both had—my partner had 7 years and I had 7 years. 


I did 38 months. He did 22 months. 
S. Maybe it was the attitude, personal attitude. 


’ Presented at the Annual Congress of Correction, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1949. 


Leader-Personal attitude. 

S. It could be that. 

R. The officers. 

J. Ah. The officers, the officers. Shoot the officers. 

E. They have something to do with it. They have a 
lot to do— 

J. The officers. 

Leader-Some of the fellows try to get at it by saying 
attitude. What is the fellow’s attitude and would that 
be an important thing. 

Sure. 

Leader-He says it would be an important thing. Don’t 
you think it would be an important thing? 

A. You’re going on your past record. 

. No, I mean the attitude you take in here. 
. That’s the way you treat indefinite terms. 
. On your past attitude. 

K. Certainly. 

Leader-Well, can you think of any reasons why this 
friend of yours got out before you at Rahway? 

No, I have no reason whatsoever. 

Leader-You can’t think of a single one? 

E. The way he behaves here. He’s pretty good. He 
must have behaved the same way at Rahway. I mean 
he has been pretty good here as far as I know so he 
couldn’t have got in trouble up in Rahway. 

Leader-Well, we will ask him. You got along OK in 
Rahway? 

A. Yes. 

Leader-He did well and his friend probably did well, 
too. 

E. And he did good. 

Leader-Yes, and his friend got out before he did. 

A. And we both had two convictions before that and 
he got in more trouble in the institution than I did. 

Leader-All right, and he was actually in more trouble 
in the institution. : 

S. Could they call that “jail-wise’’? 

Leader-“J ail-wise.” 

S. That’s what I mean. They could use that, a guy 
is either a “hepster” or “jail-wise.” This guy is “jail- 
wise” so keep him longer, they do do that. 

J. So why should they give you more time because 
you are “jail wise?” 

S. Because they do it. 

J. So why should they, don’t say they do that and 
that’s the reason. That’s a simple answer. Why should 
they. Give me the answer why they do. Everybody’s 
“jail wise” if they stay here a certain length of time. 

S. Not necessarily. : 

J. You got to learn a certain amount while you are 
here about jail do you. 

S. Don’t learn. Not everything. 

J. The majority learn what jail is about and how to 
keep out of trouble, and how to get in it. 

S. All right, they figure a man a man who knows 
how to keep out of trouble, and keeps his nose clean right 
through the books is “jail wise” right off. 

J. So where is your argument about doing what’s 
right? If you do what’s right you are “jail wise.” There 
is no argument. 

R. That’s right. 

Leader-Well, how do you think they put people out on 
parole? 

E. That’s what I am trying to find out. That’s why 
I asked you. I don’t know. 

A. That’s the only two things they say here. If you 
get in a little trouble you are a “hepster.” If you keep 
your nose clean you are “jail wise.” 

J. So what do you do right? 

A. You got to be one or the other—in their minds you 
got to be one or the other. 

J. So it’s better to be a “hepster.” 

Leader-What? 


R. I say what he does. You got to be one or the other 
—either a “hepster” or “jail wise.” 

Leader-How do you think they put people out. We 
will take up “jail wise” in just a moment. , 

Z. Out of where? Out of here? 

Leader-Yes. 
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Z. The way I heard it—on your behavior. 

J. That’s a lie for sure. 

R. That is a line. 

S. I had a talk with... , and that little subject 
was brought up and told me it was based mostly upon 
how you adjust yourself the way you are. In other words, 
say I am working for a transfer out of “A” Wing. All 
right, every time I put in for it they reject it. So I 
asked him naturally, why the hell can’t I get transferred 
to a different wing? He says, well where do you want to 

et transferred to? I says, well, some fellows in there 

on’t like me and I don’t like them and there is a con- 
flict there. You know. He said that is what we are try- 
ing to clear you up with by keeping you over there and 
making you adjust yourself to that, and if you can adjust 
to that which you don’t want you are fit to go on parole. 
In other cand, they want es to adjust yourself to 
what they want you to do and not what you want to do. 
See, you could pull an “easy bit” if they gave you every- 
thing you asked for in an institution. That ain’t what 
they are looking for. 

A. There is a hell of a lot you could ask for. 

S. I know. (mutter) 

R. I doubt that. 

S. Even in a minor thing like getting transferred out 
of “A” Wing. 

A. So you might want to do the same thing in some 
other wing. 

S. Well, I might. But he wants me to adjust myself 
to the people in “A” wing and learn to get along in “A” 

ing. 

J. Why can’t you get along in “A” Wing? 

S. Because I can’t. 

J. What makes you think you can get along in another 
wing? 

S. Because I’d be by myself then. 

_ _* you be by yourself in “A” Wing? 

. No. 

J. Why can’t you make those fellows leave you alone? 
You want to stay by yourself. 

S. That is not the point. The point is they’ll turn 
around and bother you anyhow. At least in one of the 
lock-up wings, if you don’t want nobody around, you go 
7 —_ cell and lock the door, and the hell with them. 

ight? 

6. Sure. 

B. Do you mean to tell me people bother you, S. 

S. Yeah. 

J. I think S. bothers people if I know S. I locked 
with you for 3% months. If you come over to E-2 and 
pull the ... that you pulled on B-3... 

_ S. Well, anyhow. that’s what he said. I am just stat- 
ing what he said, that’s all. 
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Leader-Well I think S. made a point. He said that 
really what determines whether or not a guy is ready 
to go out depends on his ability to get along in any kind 
of situation. 

A. That’s what he said. 

J. That’s the point of the institution. 


New Jersey’s Experience 


The administrative problems, only a portion of 
which have been discussed in this article, are ever 
present in the establishment of group therapy pro- 
grams in correctional institutions. The beneficial 
gains in establishing such a program make the 
time, energy, and money involved in coming to 
grips with these problems justified. If the goal of 
the institution is to help offenders achieve their 
potentialities for good citizenship, group therapy 
as a technique for getting close to the perplexing 
problems of changing attitudes makes the program 
worth while to an intelligent, sympathetic, cour- 
ageous administration. In New Jersey’s correc- 
tional institutions we believe the program has had 
substantial success in: 

1. Making people—personnel as well as inmate 
—aware of one another as personalities; 

2. Reducing tensions, although initially the in- 
troduction of the program may increase tension; 

3. Bringing greater insight on the part of some 
of the inmates, as measured by psychiatric and 
psychological examinations ; 

4. Opening channels of communication between 
the “world of inmates and the world of admin- 
istrators” (The number of “gripes” about the in- 
stitution and_its personnel decreased) ; and 

5. Providing meaningful social experiences for 
a greater number of inmates. 


T HE OPTIMISTIC ATTITUDE of the counsellor toward life, the cheerfulness 
with which he works, create an atmosphere in which remedial work can 


be carried on without great effort. Thus the counsellors are able to approach 
their pupils in such a way that the latter have confidence in them and feel 
their understanding. Most of these young people have never had their in- 
fantile need for affection satisfied. They have never experienced the happi- 
ness of a close relationship to the mother. They need love. This constitutes 
a great demand on the personality of the counsellor. He must be highly 
intuitive in order to know the right approach to the child. The science of 


fi education has nothing to offer him in this respect. It is not enough to com- 
. prea what the child says and does; the worker must be able to “live” 
imself into the situation so that these experiences become his own. 


—AUGUST AICHORN in Wayward Youth 
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Analysis of a Presentence Report 


By BEN MEEKER 
Assistant Professor, Division of Social Service, Indiana University* 


EpiTor’s Note: The following presentation is the 
first of a series of analyses of presentence reports and 
chronological records to appear in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. The reports and records selected may or may 
not be examples of good case recording and pre- 
sentence investigation gage They are selected 
primarily for their value in illustrating basic con- 
cepts in chronological recording and in the develop- 
ment of presentence investigation reports. 


presented herein, we first of all must have clear- 

ly in mind the purpose of a presentence report 
for the court and its potential value to the proba- 
tion officer if probation supervision is decreed.? 
The primary function of a presentence report 
is to present the court with a concise, yet ade- 
quate, evaluation of all the factors which will in- 
fluence the adjustment of an offender, either on 
probation or in confinement. The secondary func- 
tion is to afford the probation officer a working 
knowledge of the problems and resources he will 
have to work with if the defendant is placed on 
probation. At the same time, of course, through- 
out the process of assembling the information for 
the presentence report, an all-important beginning 
in the establishment of a relationship with the in- 
dividual is being made. 

There are, perhaps, two general areas to be 
explored by the probation officer in developing 
the investigation. In the first place, he must con- 
sider the individual offender’s personality make- 
up; that is, his mental capacity, his emotional 
maturity, his attitudes toward himself and toward 
the community, his aptitudes, and his capacities. 
In evaluating this aspect of the individual’s poten- 
tial, the probation officer is attempting to discover 
the inner strengths, the stresses, and the limita- 
tions which the individual possesses in relation 
to himself and his external surroundings. 

In the second place, the probation officer at- 
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*In February 1950 Mr. Meeker entered on duty as chief probation 
officer of the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, at Chicago. Mr. Meeker also is in charge of the in-service 
training center recently established at the Chicago office by the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts in conjunction with 
the District Court for the Northern District of Illinois and with the 
collaboration of the University of Chicago. 

1 Such a report should be of value to institutional personnel if the 

defendant is sentenced to confinement. 
_ ? To protect the identity of the person studied all identifying data, 
including names of persons and locations, have been altered. Italicized 
Portions indicate slight changes in the language where reference is 
made to locations. 


tempts to evaluate the total external economic 
and social milieu in which the offender moves in 
an effort to discover the nature of environmental 
conditions which exert influences, either for or 
against acceptable behavior in accordance with 
community standards. It is impossible to divorce 
the individual’s personality from his external en- 
vironment, since the development of personality 
is always a synthesis of each individual’s biolog- 
ical and emotional demands with their modes of 
fulfillment. Modern research in human behavior 
tends to show that no exact line can be drawn 
between internal and external determinants of be- 
havior since each tends to modify the other. Thus, 
a person’s conception of the adequacy of his home 
may be more important in determining his re- 
actions to that home than any objective impres- 
sions of the adequacy or inadequacy of such a home 
gained by a probation officer. 

However, for practical purposes, it is perhaps 
helpful to separate the external and internal 
influences which appear significant in compiling 
the presentence report. If we apply this analysis 
to the following presentence report we find that 
a good deal of information is presented about the 
externa! social and economic environment from 
which this youth comes, but our knowledge of the 
boy’s innermost feelings, his fears, his hopes, and 
individual limitations are, perhaps, not so well 
outlined. 

The following presentence report is of a 16- 
year-old boy in a midwestern city who was charged 
with an offense against the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Theft Act (taking a stolen car across a state 
boundary). His case was heard under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act.? 


The Presentence Report 
I. OFFENSE: 


This defendant, a juvenile, together with three boys, 
all of whom are juveniles, are charged as being ju- 
venile delinquents in that they transported in inter- 
state commerce from Central City to a bordering state 
across the river, and return, a stolen motor vehicle, 
to wit, a 1940 Chrysler sedan, well knowing said auto- 
mobile to be stolen. Another defendant, a boy age 20, 
not a juvenile, is not charged at this time with these 
juveniles, but is awaiting Grand Jury action and is 
at present being held in the Clark County Jail. 

The circumstances of the offense and this defend- 
ant’s involvement therein, as taken from the reports 
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of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and from in- 
terviews by this office, appear to be as follows: On 
the night of January 23, 1946, this defendant met 
and made the acquaintance of Charles. This meeting 
was in a theater near 7th and Central in a neighbor- 
ing town of an adjoining state. Defendant and Charles 
came to Central City to a parking lot located at 325 
Baltimore Street, at which place Charles had been 
previously employed, taking from this parking lot the 
automobile above described. Defendant and Charles 
drove the said automobile across the river to the neigh- 
boring state where they visited girl friends and took 
these girl friends for a ride at various places in the 
immediate vicinity. After returning their girl friends 
to their homes, defendant and Charles returned to 
Central City in said automobile and subesquently drove 
it to..., the home of Charles, and where he 
(Charles) remained. 

Defendant returned the car to Central City where 
he kept possession of it for several days. 

On the night of January 30, 1946, defendant and 
codefendants Brown, King, Cooper, and Carter, but 
not Charles, in the car above described, drove to a 
filling station at 12th and Vanderbilt Boulevard, 
Central City where, while defendant and Brown re- 
mained in the car, the other three burglarized said 
filling station taking therefrom four quarts of oil, 
a rubber hammer, and a hatchet. The group then drove 
said automobile to a nearby town where they broke 
into a drug store, obtaining cigarettes, chewing gum, 
a wrist watch, an electric razor, six or seven cigarette 
lighters, one box of cigars, and a cigarette case. This 
defendant swore that he did not enter the drug store 
but waited in the car, and it is presumed that he was 
acting as a lookout while the others burglarized the 
store. Thereafter, they drove to the vicinity of 18th 
and Central, in the nearby city of the neighboring 
state, thence to a point under the A. B. C. Bridge 
where the group slept in the car. The following day 
the group drove into the vicinity of another neighbor- 
ing town. Here this defendant and Brown left the 
car to use a public restroom and while they were there 
the others, King, Cooper, and Carter, drove away 
deserting this defendant and Brown. This defendant 
and Brown are reported to have stolen and have ad- 
mitted to the writer stealing a 1939 Chevrolet coupe 
at Smithville which they later abandoned in Parktown. 
Three of the boys were apprehended in the Chrysler 
automobile near 15th and Pine Streets, Central City, 
on the early morning of January 31, 1946. Brown was 
later arrested at his home, and this defendant sur- 
rendered himself at the local police station. 


II. Prior REcoRD: 


Records of the Clark County Juvenile Court reveal 
that this defendant was arrested on December 2, 1942, 
for the theft of a 1941 Plymouth coupe. This car was 
taken from a parking lot at 14th and Wyman, and 
when it was recovered was in a partially wrecked 
condition. Defendant admitted his guilt and on Dec- 
ember 4, 1942, was sentenced to the McCarthy Home 
until further orders of the court. The records further 
show that after a period of a few weeks the defen- 
dant ran away from the McCarthy Home and was not 
returned. Though the record does not record the fact, 
it is indicated by the Juvenile Probation Office that the 
defendant was thereafter returned to the Juvenile 
Court by his father and an understanding was had 
wherein the defendant was permitted to remain in 
his home, and to go to work. 


III. FAmity History: 


Defendant.—Defendant was born in Central City on 
September 18, 1929, the second of four children born to 
John and Mary Brown. Defendant has not been in 
school since he was 13 years of age but has worked 
and assisted in the support of the home, and for the 
past year has been unemployed much of the time. 

Father.—Defendant’s father was born in Central 
City in 1901. He received a third grade education. He 
has worked for various transfer companies here as a 
driver, and part of the time has operated for himself 
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with a small truck. His earnings have always been 
limited and he has never made more than a bare living 
for his family. Since early 1945 he has been unem- 
ployed, maintaining that he is now in poor health. 
in about 1928 he received a suspended prison sentence 
in... for an offense involving the theft of chickens 
and was placed on probation. His version of this offense 
is that he was hired to tow the car of the actual thieves 
and while doing so was arrested. He denies any part in 
the theft. His relationships with his home and family 
have not been good, and on a few occasions he has left 
the home. His wife and others have stated to the writer 
that for years he has carried on an affair with an- 
other woman and on occasions has lived with her. He 
is pee separated from the defendant’s mother 
and living at 300 West 10th Street. He is presently 
unemployed. 

Mother.—Defendant’s mother was born in... in 
1910. She states that she recieved an eighth grade edu- 
cation. As far as the writer can ascertain, she is a 
person of good moral reputation. She has been unable 
to live congenially with her husband, and asserts that 
this is largely due to his failure to support the family 
properly and the fact that he has at times associated 
himself with another woman. 

Sisters.—Defendant’s older sister is Elaine Ward 
whose husband is Irwin Ward. Elaine is 17 years old 
and was married to her husband when she was 13 
years of age. She is the mother of two children, and 
as far as this writer can learn has never been involved 
in any difficulty. 

Cathy is 15 years of age. In November 1944, she 
was in the Clark County Juvenile Court as a runaway 
child. She was not made a ward of the court but was 
carried unofficially for several months. She reported 
regularly to her probation officer and made very good 
progress in her home and school. On December 10, 
1945, she was picked up in a tavern with three Mex- 
icans. When she was brought to the attention of juve- 
nile authorities she advised them that she did not care 
to return to her home and requested that they endeavor 
to find her a place away from her home. She suggested 
that she would like to go to the Home of the Good 
Shepherd and on December 16, 1945, she was placed 
there. She frankly stated that conditions in her home 
were such that she did not care to return. 

Marie, age 12, is living in the home of her mother 
at 3000 Washington. She attends school and has been 
involved in no difficulty. 


IV. HoME AND NEIGHBORHOOD: 


Defendant’s mother moved only a short time ago 
to 3000 Washington Avenue where she occupies a two- 
room apartment at a rental of $5 per week. Prior to 
that the family lived for approximately 2 years at 
304 Madison Avenue; and prior to that at 502 Wash- 
ington Avenue. The area in which the family lived 
was one in which living conditions are at a minimum, 
and in which the rate of juvenile delinquency is high. 
The home has rarely been above a subsistence level 
and at frequent intervals received assistance from 
state and local agencies. Defendant’s mother is an 
obese, slovenly person and probably has been a poor 
housekeeper. 


V. EDUCATION: 


Defendant entered school in September 1934. The 
records show that he failed his first year’s work, 
and again failed in grades 2-B and 5-B. His attend- 
ance during the time he was in school was good, and 
except for the fact that he was retarded in three 
grades, he made rather fair marks. The record shows 
that he was never at any time a discipline problem, and 
school authorities felt that in view of the defendant’s 
abilities and the encouragement and assistance he had 
from his home, his school work could be considered 
satisfactory. Defendant’s education terminated in the 
seventh grade and at the time he was committed to 
the McCarthy Home. 


VI. RELIGION: 


Defendant states that he is of Catholic faith, but 
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has given little attention to his religious life. He states 
that at one time he did attend Sunday School at the 
City Union Mission. It is believed that the defendant’s 
mother is of Catholic faith and a member of the 
Sacred Heart Church, though her attendance has been 
infrequent. Defendant’s father is believed to be of 
Protestant faith, not a member of any congregation. 
There appears to have been little religious motivation 
in the life of this family. 


VII. INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES: 


Defendant’s chief recreation appears to have been 
in attending neighborhood picture shows. He states 
that he enjoys swimming, but is not active in other 
sports. He was, for a period, a member of the Beavers 
Club, a youth activity once active on the west side, 
but it appears to have failed in its purpose and is 
now closed. The defendant’s employment has been for 
the most part as a truck driver, and he expresses an 
interest in mechanics, asserting that he desires to 
attend a school of this type. 


VIII. HEALTH: 


Physical.—Defendant is a 16-year-old white youth, 
5 feet 10 inches in height, and weighing 185 pounds. 
He has blue eyes and light brown hair, and is of fair 
complexion. He does not give a history of any serious 
illnesses or diseases, and believes his present health 
to be good. The parents state that at the age of 3% 
the defendant was struck by a car, at which time he 
suffered a skull fracture. They believe that the de- 
fendant recovered from this injury without impair- 
tment to his health or mental processes. 

Mental and Emotional.—Defendant is a lad of 
rather good personality and has a very good use of 
the language. He was at ease during the interview 
and appeared to have a realization of his situation 
and talked freely with the writer. The Central City 
school records reveal that in 1942 defendant was ad- 
ministered an intelligence test, resulting in an intelli- 
gence quotient of 73. This score would place the de- 
fendant well below the average group and in the cate- 
gory of borderline intelligence. 


1X. EMPLOYMENT: 


In view of the defendant’s youth, he presents a 
rather favorable record of employment. For a period 
of approximately one and one-half years, and to 
December 1944, defendant was employed by the Union 
Delivery Service where his record was quite satisfac- 
tory. From January to March 1945, defendant was 
employed by the Arnold Transfer Company as a driver, 
at the rate of 80 cents per hour. The company advises 
that the defendant’s services were fairly satisfactory, 
considering his youth, and that he left of his own 
volition. From April 1945, through December 1945, de- 
fendant was employed by the Central Transfer Com- 
pany where his work was regarded as satisfactory. 
For a period of three weeks in January 1946, defend- 
ant was employed by the National Transfer Company 
who report that his services were considered satis- 
factory, and that he was terminated when business 
became slack. Immediately prior to the date of the 
defendant’s arrest in his instant offense, he was em- 
ployed by the Northern Storage Company, his term- 
ination there being due to his arrest. The company 
reports that his work was good. 


X. RESOURCES: 


Defendant has no personal resources other than 
his clothing and immediate effects. In the event the de- 
fendant is considered for probation, the home of his 
mother is open to him. The defendant’s father also 
expresses interest in assisting in a plan for subject 
should he be considered for probation. As has been 
stated, the defendant has for a period of approxi- 
mately 1 year been the major support of the mother’s 
home. A maternal aunt in . offers a home. Place- 
ment there away from the defendant’s West Side en- 
virons and associates might be beneficial for a time. 


XI. SUMMARY: 


Defendant is a 16-year-old white youth charged as 
a juvenile delinquent in that he transported in inter- 
state commerce a stolen automobile. Defendant also 
admits that while in the possession of this car he, to- 
gether with others, burglarized a filling station in Cen- 
tral City and a drug store in a nearby town. Defen- 
ant also admits the theft of a 1939 Chevrolet automo- 
bile in . , Which was subsequently transported 
in interstate commerce. He has a record of one prior 
arrest which involved the theft of an automobile, but 
which it appears was not transported interstate. De- 
fendant comes from a home which has been far from 
congenial and where, while the parents do not con- 
done his antisocial behavior, they apparently have, 
through the life of the defendant, failed to set a pat- 
tern of good behavior for this subject to follow. De- 
fendant’s father is alleged to have neglected his home 
and his children, and the mother was likely unable to 
meet the entire responsibility of rearing this family. 
It seems pretty well established that the defendant has, 
for some time, been the support of the home. 


Analysis of Presentence Report 


Ojffense-—Let us examine the statement con- 
cerning the offense. Here we find a 16-year-old boy 
who, together with four other boys, is involved 
in delinquency by the theft of an automobile and 
the burglarizing of at least two places of business. 
The record indicates that the other boys were 
apprehended but that this youth surrendered him- 
self at the police station. Nothing is said about 
what his general attitude was toward the other 
boys with whom he was involved or the offense 
committed. To surrender oneself, though not un- 
common, is not typical, and it perhaps would have 
helped in an understanding of this boy’s behavior 
to have explored the reasons for his surrender. 

Nor do we gain any indication of the boy’s own 
reason for taking an automobile, though this pat- 
tern of behavior is apparently well established, 
since a juvenile court record indicates a previous 
auto theft at the age of 13. Automobile theft, of 
course, is recognized as one of the more persis- 
tently repeated offenses among juveniles seeking 
recognition, excitement, escape from dismal sur- 
roundings, or merely adventure. 

Every probation officer is well aware of the 
distortion often present in the offender’s account 
of his offense, which may not agree at all with 
the facts presented by the apprehending agents, 
and yet it has long been recognized that the of- 
fender’s attitude toward his offense as he recounts 
the episode is frequently of great value in gaining 
an understanding of him. 

Family History.—Under the section on “Family 
History” we again find information about events 
and family make-up, but a dearth of information 
as to the attitudes and feelings of family members 
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toward Johnny®. One discovers that the father 
has provided little support for his family, having 
become involved with another woman. The record 
also indicates that the father received a prison 
sentence for theft of chickens but was placed on 
probation by the court. There is no description of 
the father, either from the standpoint of his ap- 
pearance or of his attitude toward his son. How- 
ever, the fact of separation from the mother is 
extremely signficant in this case, and the proba- 
tion officer might have found out a great deal 
about the mother—her attitudes, her limitations, 
as her husband sees them, however biased he may 
be—through an interview with him. There are 
always two sides to any separation, regardless of 
where the ultimate fault may reside, and it is 
important for a probation officer to get both sides 
of such questions. 

Somewhat more information is presented about 
the boy’s mother, yet we do not get any real feel- 
ing about her personality. We discover that she 
is 36 years of age, has an eighth-grade education, 
is believed to be a person of good moral reputation, 
but has been unable to live congenially with her 
husband. At one point the comment is made that 
she is an “obese, slovenly person and probably has 
been a poor housekeeper.” Such comments reflect 
the human tendency of all of us to compare eco- 
nomically deprived, frequently poorly educated, 
and probably emotionally immature people to an 
absolute standard which may or may not have 
meaning in relation to the particular situation. 
We have no inkling of the boy’s attitude toward 
his mother whom he may not regard as “obese, 
slovenly or a poor housekeeper,” depending upon 
his own standards. To Johnny his mother may be 
attractive and neat enough, depending upon 
whether she comes up to the standards of the 
mothers of his friends. Nothing is said of her 
interest in her son, her feelings about his offense, 
or her knowledge of his good points. Although 
the external environment is important, the fact 
that most residents of deprived slum districts sur- 
vive to become conforming, law-abiding citizens 
tends to indicate that the emotional involvements 
between parent and child are more signficant in 
predisposing the child to engage in antisocial be- 
havior than the external environment, though 
the latter may determine the kind of behavior an 
insecure child may engage in to compensate for 

8 Throughout most of the report the probation officer refers to 
Johnny as the “defendant.” It may help to personalize the report if 


the name “Johnny” were used instead. This practice is especially rec- 
ommended in juvenile cases. 


feelings of inferiority, rejection, or hostility. 

The material concerning Johnny’s sisters is 
again primarily descriptive in nature, with no 
documentation as to source. Even a sentence or 
two from the 17-year-old sister already married 
and the mother of two children, about her home 
and her feelings toward her brother would help 
in our understanding of this case. The fact that 
she married at the age of 13 is, of course, signifi- 
cant and probably indicated her need to escape 
an unbearable home situation. The 15-year-old 
sister, referred to the juvenile court as a runaway 
child, and at present living at the House of the 
Good Shepherd at her own request, preferred not 
to return home due to the conditions there but 
no additional clarification of these conditions she 
objected to is given. A 12-year-old sister is at home 
with the mother, but the only comment given is 
that she “has been involved in no difficulty.” 

Neighborhood.—The report contains a number 
of generalizations about living conditions. which 
convey the impression that the family lives in a 
blighted neighborhood where living standards 
are marginal and illiteracy rates are known to 
be high. No inkling is given, however, of the feel- 
ings of the mother or the boy toward the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. Does the mother blame 
the neighborhood for her son’s delinquency? 

Education and Religion.—We gain a fairly com- 
plete descriptive picture of this boy’s school at- 
tendance records, but very little about his attitude 
toward school or his reason for quitting school 
and nothing of his parents’ attitude toward educa- 
tion. The fact that he appears to have been no 
problem in school is significant and would further 
tend to indicate that he is not an aggressive de- 
linquent. As to religion, the record again presents 
an outline of events but little insight into the real 
place of religion in this family. 

Interests and Activities.—The presentence de- 
scription of Johnny’s interests and activities pic- 
tures him as a boy who finds his chief recreational 
outlet in the movies with some interest in swim- 
ming and erstwhile membership in a boys’ club. 
We are no longer naive in our faith that a boys’ 
group provides a cure-all for delinquency, but the 
value of group activity is known to be one of the 
tools which can be employed to encourage socially 
acceptable behavior and perhaps to develop whole- 
some, leisure-time pursuits. Johnny also expresses 
a desire to receive some kind of vocational train- 
ing, though whether this suggestion was given any 
serious consideration was not evident. 
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ANALYSIS OF A PRESENTENCE REPORT 


Health, Mental and Emotional Adjustments.— 
We are here presented with a fine physical speci- 
men, a 16-year-old boy nearly 6 feet in height 
and weighing 185 pounds. One can infer from 
this description that this youth is physically ma- 
ture beyond his years, and we know the human 
tendency to confuse intellectual and emotional 
maturity with physical maturity. The fact that he 
left school early and was able to secure employ- 
ment, although under age, is good evidence of 
his ability to get by on his physical appearance, 
and one might like to know how his unusual size 
and ability to work affected his parents’ attitude 
toward him. Did they expect him to leave school 
and work? Was he burdened with too much re- 
sponsiblity too early merely because he looked 
mature? 

The record reports that “he is a lad of rather 
good personality and has a good use of language 
... he is at ease during the interview.” Thus, 
despite the fact that he was retarded in school and 
an old intelligence test administered by the city 
schools listed his I.Q. at 73, or borderline, he makes 
a far superior impression both physically and 
verbally than his intellectual capacity and emo- 
tional maturity would seem to indicate. Perhaps 
re-examination by a school psychologist or at a 
child guidance center might have revealed a better 
intellect than the older I.Q. record indicated. 

Should we not also know something about 
Johnny’s interest in girls? Nothing is contained 
in the record about his adjustment to girls, or his 
attitude toward sex matters. Yet we know that 
the average boy of 16 is very conscious of his 
sexual maturity and is experimenting with some 
sort of sexual expression. 

Employment.—Considering this boy’s age and 
background, he presents an unusually favorable 
record of employment. His employers have found 
him satisfactory, and he has been a major source 
of support to his mother. One wonders whether 
he resented turning over so much of his income to 
her. 

Resources.—The home of his mother is pre- 
sented as one resource and the father also appears 
to have offered a home. The home of a maternal 
aunt in a neighboring town is suggested as an- 
other. The concluding remark is that “placement 
there away from the defendant’s west side en- 
virons and associates might be beneficial for a 
time.” Nothing is stated about the nature of the 
maternal aunt’s home or her attitude toward the 
boy other than that she is willing to offer him a 
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home, nor is any mention made of Johnny’s atti- 
tude toward such placement. A change in his ex- 
ternal surroundings may be indicated, but should 
any such plan be undertaken without first taking 
into consideration the boy’s own desires, or at 
least exploring these desires and discussing them 
carefully with him. What are his hopes and fears, 
his hates and affections? What would he like to 
do, and how does he think probation can best help 
him? not too much reliance, perhaps, being 
placed upon a change of environs to effect a basic 
change in behavior? 

What concrete services desired by this lad can 


be offered by the probation officer from community 


resources? Good casework meets concrete reality 
situations with practical services. Johnny has ex- 
pressed an interest in vocational training which 
might prove a good beginning point. Does the 
probation officer know of a resource which might 
be of value here? How can he use this interest 
to further a relationship with this lad? The suc- 
cess of probation often is determined by the dy- 
namic power of the relationship established be- 
tween the probationer and the probation officer. 
Planning for a few definite services especially if 
they are strongly wanted by the probationer, may 
go far toward establishing a good working re- 
lationship at the outset of supervision. Likewise, 
the success of probation is greatly enhanced by 
utilizing the services of other agencies and in a 
community of this size there must be a number 
of good resources. 

Can we conclude, therefore, that in this instance 
the probation officer has been preoccupied with the 
external environment without relating it ade- 
quately to the inner emotional feelings of the 
youth or his family? The information contained in 
the presentence report is impressive, but are the 
final conclusions drawn adequate? The capacities 
of this youth to adjust in the community at large 
are at best meager, and unless the community, 
including the aunt’s home, offers a good many re- 
sources to challenge his interest, and unless the 
probation officer sees a real opportunity to estab- 
lish a relationship of mutual understanding, re- 
spect, and acceptance, the chances of probation 
success are indeed questionable. 


Outcome of the Case 


(EpITor’s NoTE: At the time Mr. Meeker analyzed the 
presentence report presented herein, he had no knowledge 
of what disposition was made of the case nor the defend- 
ant’s postsentence adjustment. The following statement 
was prepared by Mr. Meeker after this information was 
made available to him.) 
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On March 4, 1946, the court suspended execu- 
tion of a 2-year sentence and placed Johnny on 
probation for 5 years with the stipulation that 
he live in the home of his aunt. 

At the outset, the record shows that Johnny’s 
adjustment was satisfactory, but before long he 
complained about the conditions of his aunt’s 
home, stating that she and his sister, both widows, 
frequently remained out all night and that his 
grandmother gave him little attention. There also 
were some disagreements between Johnny and 
his aunt, and he accordingly was permitted to re- 
turn home to live with his mother. During this 
period he continued to work as a truck driver and 
was the main support of his mother. The record 
shows that she became intensely involved in re- 
ligious work, devoting virtually all of her time, 
day and night, to this activity and neglecting her 
home. 

On January 6, 1947, Johnny, together with an- 
other youth, again stole a car and drove to Colo- 
rado. They were apprehended and Johnny subse- 
quently received a 3-year sentence from the U. 
S. District Court at Denver. In view of this sen- 
tence he was discharged from further supervision 
in the original district. 

This case dramatically illustrates the difficult 
problem so often presented by a probationer who 
returns to his former surroundings—which in this 
case became all the more involved because of the 


mother’s abnormal! religious preoccupation—while 
at the same time little insight into the proba- 
tioner’s inner emotional needs has been gained. 
A complete change of environment, freeing Johnny 
from financial responsibility of relatives, and 
providing opportunities for more satisfying 
activities might have spelled success. Greater as- 
surance of success might have resulted from a 
combination of foster home placement and more 
exploration of Johnny’s mental and emotional 
capacities, followed by some concrete plan which 
would have afforded him an opportunity to satisfy 
his needs for escape, adventure, independence, or 
accomplishment. Was the probation officer ever 
able to establish the kind of relationship with 
Johnny that fostered mutual confidence and pro- 
vided Johnny with a feeling that he was a partici- 
pant in planning as well as being held responsible 
for his activities? 

Frequently, neither the time nor the resources 
for such thorough treatment are available, but 
such a case emphasizes the need to explore thor- 
oughly the availability of other community serv- 
ices which might have rendered supplemental case- 
work, vocational training, or other specific serv- 
ices. Certainly, if there was no alternative to plac- 
ing Johnny in his old home, some plan for work- 
ing more intensively with both him and his un- 
stable mother was strongly indicated. 


Social Work and the Correctional Field 


By LouIis ZISKIND 
Executive Director, Jewish Committee for Personal Service, Los Angeles 


VER THE PAST 50 years social work has been 

developing as a separate discipline of know]- 

edge with its own body of information and 
methods of operation. It has been gaining stature 
as a well-ordered profession. Today, in order to 
become a fully equipped social worker, one has 
to undergo 6 years of college and university train- 
ing which includes 2 years in a graduate school 
of social work. The professional requirements are 
becoming as distinctly formalized as those in the 
fields of law and medicine. In addition to the 
formal education in social work, there is great 
stress upon practical experience. Social workers 


are forced to cut their eyeteeth on real cases while 
at school and they do not consider themselves 
really trained until they have had a substantial 
field work experience of 2 or more years. The fact 
that social work is a skilled profession is well es- 
tablished. 


Social Work in the Correctional Field 


In the correctional field, the position of social 
workers is still insecure. Although most students 
of public administration are agreed that proba- 
tion and parole officers should have social work 
training, there is a wide gap between practice and 
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principle. The personnel of most probation and 
parole departments consist of a large majority 
of persons lacking such training. An officer with 
a full-fledged graduate degree in socia! work is 
more the exception than the rule. 

Traditionally, in many penal institutions, what- 
ever work is done of a social nature is made the 
direct responsibility of the chaplain and is lumped 
together with religious work. The Los Angeles 
County and City Jails are cases in point. Any so- 
cial work or counseling done there has either been 
done by or channelled through the chaplain’s de- 
partment. The chaplains may be very competent 
religious advisors, but they ordinarily have little 
of the technical knowledge, skill, or facilities of 
the trained social workers. 

Where separate departments for inmate wel- 
fare are maintained, apart from the chaplain’s 
responsibilities, those selected to do counseling 
are more likely than not to have a complete or 
partial college education with some work experi- 
ence and more or less exposure to courses in psy- 
chology, sociology, or education. Here again, few 
workers have complete social work training. 

Where social work training is not made a pre- 
requisite to a correctional job, there is little in- 
ducement to require additional training. The cost 
of returning to school to complete an education 
is not commensurate with the returns in terms 
of salary and opportunity. Advancement to higher 
paying executive positions calls for more work 
experience and not more formal education. On 
the other hand, persons with graduate education 
in social work are ordinarily loath to accept the 
entrance positions in the correctional field because 
more pay is available in other fields. There are, 
of course, other reasons that enter into this prob- 
lem. However, the economics and the training of 
workers in the correctional and social work fields 
can be more effectively co-ordinated and still re- 
main an unsolved problem. 

When bona fide social work is sought in correc- 
tional institutions, more often than not it has to 
be done under some other name. Frequently there 
is a willingness and desire to hire workers under 
the designation “‘social workers” only to have 
the legislature and budgetary powers react vio- 
lently, ending in the deletion of these items from 
the budget. It has been the experience of the 
writer to have seen these same people who objected 
to “social workers,” approve personnel to do social 

work under some more benign designation as 
“counselors” or “guidance center workers.” The 


blind prejudice against social workers, as such, 
extends to many government officials. 

Correctional workers need to understand the 
field of social work and what it can do for them, 
and under what circumstances it can or cannot 
operate. It does little good to use social workers 
in settings where they are inoperable or ineffec- 
tive. Some penal institutions, which have social 
workers on their staffs, prevent them by the na- 
ture of their job assignments from performing 
in a professional capacity. Social workers may 
be properly assigned to interviewing for classi- 
fication purposes, to the preparation of parole 
board summaries, and to the counseling of men 
who present personal problems other than those 
handled by the chaplain’s services. 

However, added to such job responsibilities us- 
ually are a large number of other chores which 
have nothing to do with social work, such as ad- 
ministrative record keeping, office management, 
and miscellaneous other duties. To the extent that 
social work is encouraged, the case load is often 
so great that good work is impossible. Under 
these circumstances, no matter how fine his train- 
ing or skill, it is difficult for a social worker to do 
even a mediocre job. The results are not satisfac- 
tory to either the institution, the social worker, or 
the inmates. It should be obvious that wherever 
correctional institutions attempt to use persons 
without social work training for social work, the 
results are still more haphazard. 


Nature of Social Work 


Social work is the art of helping people to help 
themselves ; to become independent, self-sustaining 
individuals, to be able to live at peace with them- 
selves and with their community. These objectives 
are not peculiar to the field of social work alone. 
They are among the objectives of many branches 
of human knowledge, including philosophy, reli- 
gion, medicine, psychology, law, and criminology. 
But it is not the primary objective of any of these 
other fields. Social work, by definition, includes 
the objective of rehabilitation. Each field men- 
tioned tries to understand various aspects of hu- 
man behavior, its causation, control, and modifi- 
cation, and attempts the improvement of human 
relations in some way. Social work is essentially 
the effort of helping an individual to a normal life 
through the aid of social groups and facilities. 

The social worker has methods of working 
peculiar to his trade—a modus operandi. He uses 
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personal interviews and social surveys to get his 
basic facts. He works up case histories which 
summarize all of the pertinent information in the 
heredity and environment of a client, as well as 
the signficant behavior of the individual. He sep- 
arates the important from the unimportant and 
lays out a blueprint for human reconstruction. 
The social worker’s skill in using such techniques 
is what makes him valuable in diagnosing the 
needs of prisoners and in evaluating the possibil- 
ities of rehabilitation. 

Then the social worker has his hand on all the 
available community facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of persons in difficulty. He knows whom to call 
and what aid he may expect. If expert advice is 
needed from lawyers, doctors, psychologists, min- 
isters, or vocational counselors, the social worker 
can get it. If a job, a meal ticket, clothing, or other 
financial aid is needed and anyone can get it, the 
social worker usually can. The social worker’s 
list of phone numbers is a directory of whatever 
the community has to offer in the way of rehabil- 
itation. 

Behind these special techniques and facilities, 
the social worker also has certain theories in deal- 
ing with human beings. It may be helpful to con- 
sider, by way of illustration, a couple of ways in 
which social workers look at their clients. 

One of the principles inherent in social work 
is that the attitudes of the client and the reasons 
behind his behavior are as important as the overt 
expression of his behavior. For if we know what 
motivates a person to say and do the things he 
does, we can then more accurately evaluate his 
capacity for growth and change, and we can more 
effectively control his behavior. A practical illus- 
tration of this is shown by the emotional reaction 
people have to lying. Most correctional people, 
particularly on parole boards and other quasi- 
judicial positions, have great resentment against 
an inmate who lies. To a social worker, on the 
other hand, a lie in itself is not of primary im- 
portance. The important point to the social worker 
is why the person feels it necessary to lie and 
whether or not this pattern is chronic, or can be 
remedied. Many a person not properly understood 
has been denied parole, or has otherwise prej- 
udiced his case in the institutional setting because 
he has told half-truths or deliberately lied. He has 
not “come clean.” Social workers contend that it 
is more important to know what lies behind the 
client’s behavior or expressions than the actual 
acts themselves. The act is like the exposed part 
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of an iceberg; the real danger is in the unexposed 
part. 

Another basic social work principle is that be- 
havior changes are twofold—outer and inner— 
and that before we can expect an outward change 
in the behavior of an individual, there has to be 
an inner change. By this we mean the person must 
accept the need for change and must desire, with- 
in himself, to make the change. To say this in 
another way, the person must be able to express a 
desire for change and to seek to do it on his own 
initiative. 

We all know that a person in an institution 
will usually conform to rules and regulations. 
The proof of his ability to change is not how he 
lives within the institution, but rather how he 
lives when he is outside the institution. He may 
say and promise many things when he is within 
the institutional setting, but he may forget and 
deny them when he is living in the community. 

To illustrate this in another way, we ask, is 
the inmate like a sick person who seeks the doctor 
when he is in need of treatment? If he goes to the 
doctor voluntarily, he shows that he recognizes the 
need for care and is ready to accept it. 

In the correctional field we seek out the person 
who requires help and try to convince him—us- 
ually against his will—that he should have treat- 
ment. Social work training tells us that unless we 
can reverse the tables and help the inmate see 
the need for change and encourage a desire for 
change, no amount of external force can produce 
a real and lasting change. The man who will con- 
form to external pressure alone will yield to his 
more basic desires when this pressure is removed 
or overcome. The social worker, therefore, seeks 
to produce the inner change, to accomplish what 
in social work jargon is called “insight” as part 
of the rehabilitative process. 


Types of Social Agencies 


All social agencies in the community may be 
classified as public or private. The former is tax- 
supported and the latter derives funds from vol- 
untary and philanthropic contributions. Since gov- 
ernment is charged with the major responsibility 
for maintaining the well-being of its citizens, the 
public agencies do welfare work on a mass basis 
and predominate in the social welfare field. The 
private agencies operate primarily in those areas 
where public agencies do not function, or where 
because of specialized interests, or large gaps in 
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either personnel or funds, some supplementary 
and co-operative service is desirable. In the Los 
Angeles community, most of the private agencies 
are banded together under the Community Chest, 
more officially known as the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Most of the private agencies in the prisoners’ 
aid field stem from religious origins and can be 
classified into four groups: 

1. Sectarian agencies with religious motiva- 
tions such as Volunteers of America and the Sal- 
vation Army. 

2. Sectarian agencies without direct church af- 
filiation. 

3. The nonsectarian agencies with quasi-govern- 
mental status, such as the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society and the New York Prison Society. 

4. Nonsectarian agencies without any govern- 
mental status, such as the John Howard societies 
which operate throughout the United States and 
Canada, and The Osborne Association of New 
York City. 

Of late years, more and more of these private 
organizations have been employing trained social 
workers to operate their programs. 

The schools of social work subject their students 
to a basic course of study and body of knowledge. 
Beyond this there are various specialties. Though 
some agencies overlap in all fields, the various 
social work agencies tend to employ social workers 
with experience in their special functions. 


Conclusion 


It would be ideal if it were generally recognized 
that probation and parole officers perform social 
welfare work and require social work training. 
That, of course, would be feasible only if the pro- 
bation and parole officers were paid salaries com- 
mensurate with the cost and effort required for 
such training. Where correctional institutions use 
the facilities of the existing social agencies in 
close integration with their established programs, 
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it is suggested that one person in the department 
be trained to know the functions of the various 
social agencies and that all matters pertaining 
to the agencies be directed to him for proper re- 
ferral. 

Social workers are trained to mobilize and to 
take advantage of community facilities for the 
use of individuals in need. This may mean pro- 
viding legal aid, employment, housing, medical 
care, recreation, vocational or marital counseling, 
food, clothing, or financial assistance. 

No social welfare agency, either public or pri- 
vate, is complete enough to cover every expression 
of need in the community, nor is it possible for 
any one agency to meet all the needs which come 
to the attention of the correctional institution, 
the probation, or parole officer. 

Another point worth remembering whether or 
not we differentiate between correctional work 
and social work is that the state of our present 
knowledge of human behavior is far from per- 
fect. Much is still in the realm of conjecture and 
the unknown. We face the end results of misbe- 
havior daily, in our courts, jails, and community. 
Because we do not know the exact facts in mo- 
tivation and causation of behavior, we have not 
developed scientific methods of treatment. Yet we 
are forced to do something and we should utilize 
all of our experience and skills. 

The social worker, be he in the correctional field 
or not, the correctional worker, be he a social 
worker or not, should regard their work as in- 
terrelated and seek to benefit from each other. 

The writer has worked for more than a decade 
in a social welfare agency in the correctional field. 
That experience has demonstrated repeatedly that 
there is a need for a better understanding and 
wider utilization of social work principles in the 
correctional field. If properly used, private social 
welfare agencies—and more particularly those 
with prisoner aid programs—can be a valuable 
and useful ally to correctional workers. 


That person is cultured who is able to put him- 
self in the place of the greatest number of other 


persons.—JANE ADDAMS 
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Letter to the Editor 


Questions Practicability of Regional 
Detention Home Plan 


To THE EDITOR: 


The regional detention home plan advocated by Sherwood 
Norman (FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1949) does not 
offer much hope or assistance to the rural state. He frank- 
ly states “small communities with populations of under 
50,000 seldom are able to afford proper detention care for 
children.” That eliminates 120 of the 127 political subdi- 
visions of Virginia and two-thirds of its population of 
three million. Only four cities—Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, and Roanoke—and three of the 100 counties—Arl- 
ington, Pittsylvania, and Wise—have 50,000 population. 
Only two cities—Alexandria and Lynchburg—are likely 
to go over 50,000 in the 1950 census. Of the other 97 
counties, five have populations under 5,000; 27 under 
10,000; 15 under 15,000 and 25 under 25,000. 

In the establishment of regional county and city homes, 
regional jails, and joint welfare units, we have had con- 
siderable experience. Top ranking national consultants 
have sat in from time to time. This experience has been 
reflected in the effort to prove the practicability of regional 
detention homes. Results have been very discouraging 
except in four areas of population concentration. In these 
four areas, Richmond, Norfolk, Alexandria, and Lynch- 
burg-Roanoke, a 25-mile radius would encompass county 
and city populations of approximately 300,000, 250,000, 
150,000 and 200,000 respectively and eight cities and ten 
counties, leaving 19 cities and 90 counties outside. 

If the 109 counties and cities (over 10,000) beyond the 
four metropolitan areas were divided into 10 districts, 
each except one would contain 11 independent political sub- 
divisions. The radius of such a district would be 40 miles air 
line and the population approximately 200,000. But 10 
would be excessive from the point of view of county and 
small city detention needs and operational costs. If five 
were established, the air-line radius would be more than 
50 miles. Division on a population basis would not mater- 
ially affect the number of units within the 10 districts. 

How far from the committing courts could a detention 
home be located which would serve the court’s and the 
community’s detention needs? A large percentage of all 
offenders are picked up at night and the offender, as a 
rule, will be in court the next morning, every county and 
city having a Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court which 
is always ready for business. Is it practicable or reasonable 
for the probation officer, welfare superintendent, or sheriff 
to drive 40 to 50 miles or more, under any and all condi- 
tions, to the regional detention home, return to his home, 
drive back to the detention home in the morning for the 


boy, and make the same trip two, three, four, or five more 
times before final disposition is made? Transportation 
alone, not to mention family interests and community and 
court services, would make the regional detention home 
very difficult and costly in such areas. . ; 

Let me add that no set of statistics is so misleading as 
those on “juveniles in jails.” Of 100 juveniles detained at 
anytime in jails in Virginia, 75 are 16 to 18 years of age, 
persons who in 20 or more states are adult offenders. Also, 
of these 100, 75 will be detained less than 24 hours, some 
only an hour or two or until court convenes or the judge 
can get to them or until some other disposition is made. 
Those held longer will be in practically every case the older 
and more serious offender, the 16 to 18 year group which 
will include those who will be sent to the grand jury, held 
for federal authorities and other states, escapees, and de- 
fectives. A very large precentage of the 100, especially 
those under 16, will not be placed in the jail proper but will 
be detained in the jailor’s residence or isolated rooms await- 
ing court action, other authorities, the arrival of parents 
or friends, or in many instances until transferred to a 
receiving or boarding home. This is far from the ideal 
but it is quite a different picture from that envisioned from 
a headline stating “100 children in jails.” The total num- 
ber detained in jail will be only a very small percent of 
those whose cases are adjudicated by the court and the 
welfare services without such detention. Local people, good, 
humane, and intelligent, know this as well as the diffi- 
culties of providing for them otherwise. If they didn’t they 
also ome kick. As a matter of fact, welfare and correc- 
tional authorities are responsible for many of the unduly 
long detention periods. 

The solution of the problems of juvenile detention in 
these 109 sparsely populated counties and cities stretch- 
ing across 500 miles of tidewater, piedmont, valley, and 
mountain areas, is not dependent on any additional local, 
regional or state institutions so much as on the improve- 
ment of present resources, actual and potential. If the 
courts will make greater use of and further develop their 
sereening resources, receiving and boarding homes, and 
community services; if the State will improve and extend 
its welfare and court services and develop a sound pro- 
gram of training for judges and law-enforcement officers; 
if the public is intelligently informed, and if there is 
sound top-flight planning and leadership, we need not 
establish institutions which shortly may be as much a 
liability as the almshouse. As a matter of fact, there is 
no problem of detention in quite a number of these units 
because it is solved by use of some of these measures. 

Richmond, Va. ARTHUR W. JAMES 

Director, Division of General Welfare 
Virginia Department of Welfare and Institutions 


i, ae nationwide statistics on detention are not available, it is 
estimated that the number of children detained each year may run 
as high as 300,000. Most juvenile court laws make provision for prohibit- 
ing or controlling jail detention and for establishing or using some more 
suitable place of care. Nevertheless exceptions permitting placement in 
jail under certain circumstances, combined with lack of more appropriate 
and adequate facilities in many communities, result in widespread use of 
this type of detention. Even where there are facilities for children sepa- 
rate from jails they frequently fall far short of meeting acceptahle stand- 


ards. 


—ALICE Scott HYATT 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Does a U. S. commissioner have power to sentence a 
person to imprisonment? If so, may he suspend ‘sentence 
and grant probation? 

There are, apparently, only 16 U. S. commissioners who 
have statutory authority to impose sentences. They con- 
stitute the group known also as National Park Commis- 
sioners, specially designated by the respective district 
courts to try petty offenses committed in any of the 16 
national parks named in Section 631, Title 28, U. S. C. 
One commissioner is designated for each park. However, 
one accused of a petty offense in a national park may elect 
to be tried in the district court within the jurisdiction 
and the commissioner may not proceed until the defendant 
signs a written consent to be tried before him. 

A petty offense is defined as “any misdemeanor, the 
penalty for which does not exceed imprisonment for a 
period of six (6) months or a fine of not more than $500, 
or both,” Section 1, Title 18. Where plural petty offenses 
are charged each could draw the maximum penalty and 
thus, if consecutive service of such sentences were ordered, 
the total imprisonment could exceed 1 year. Nevertheless 
a defendant so sentenced could not be committed to a peni- 
tentiary without his consent because the statute (Section 
4083, Title 18) forbids it. A U. S. commissioner who is 
also a National Park Commissioner has power to invoke 
the Probation Act in connection with petty offenses com- 
mitted in National Parks. That is authorized by Section 
3401(c) of Title 18. 


2. Is a fine which is a condition of probation collectible 
after the maximum period of 5-years probation? 


The question implies that the court prescribes payment 
of the fine during a probation period fixed at 5 years; that 
the fine remains unpaid upon termination of that period; 
and that the court has taken no action before its expira- 
tion. In these circumstances it is believed that action may 
be instituted lawfully thereafter to effect collection for 
reasons appearing below. 

Every fine in a criminal case is a money judgment in 
favor of the United States. During the probation period 
the court has jurisdiction in all respects, and may reduce 
the fine, and even remit or eliminate it in toto. Where, 
however, the court has directed payment of the fine during 
the probation period, and that period comes to an end 
without payment and sans action by the court, the fine 
becomes a definite debt to the United States. As such it 
may be collected by levy of execution against any property 
of which the defendant is possessed, as in civil cases. 
Section 3565, Title 18. Such action would be initiated by 
the U. S. attorney for the district where conviction 
was had by asking the court to issue an order granting exe- 
cution as to the fine. The U. S. marshal, armed therewith, 
would then levy upon or seize available property and sell 
it in satisfaction of the fine. If the property has been 
moved in the meantime to another district the grant of 
execution would be certified to the latter district and levy 
and seizure would proceed there as in the original dis- 
trict. 

A second ground tends to support the view expressed. 
The final paragraph of Section 3651, Title 18, states that: 

The defendant’s liability for any fine or other punish- 
ment imposed as to which probation is granted, shall 
be fully discharged by the fulfillment of the terms and 
conditions of probation. 

Conversely, failure to abide or fulfill the terms and 
conditions of probation has the legal effect of continuing 


the liability for the fine until it is either paid or remitted 
by Executive Clemency. 


3. A probation officer agreed to accept transfer of juris- 
diction. The transferror court entered an appropriate 
order. Before entry of the order in the transferee district 
the probationer became a fugitive. The probation officer 
of the latter district thereupon refused to accept juris- 
diction. Which court should issue the probation violator’s 
warrant? 


The writer suspects that his readers, after scanning 
the question, will unhesitatingly conclude that the answer 
is one for decision between the respective courts. The 
writer is of the same mind. Nevertheless, the question 
relates an actual occurrence. For that reason some obser- 
vations are made and a suggestion ventured: 

(a) It is not clear whether the probation officer of the 
transferee district secured the consent of his court in 
advance of accepting transfer of jurisdiction. Transfer 
requires “concurrence of the latter court.” That require- 
ment of the statute was discussed and emphasized in this 
column, June 1949. Lacking consent of the transferee 
court no transfer can be effective, or binding upon the 
latter court. Apart, even, from the statutory provision 
concerning concurrence, the reasons supporting the prop- 
osition that transfer could not be thrust arbitrarily upon 
a district court must be perfectly obvious. In the case which 
the question embodies transfer would not be binding even 
if the probation officer of the transferror district had reas- 
onable grounds for assuming that the second court’s con- 
sent had been obtained. Facts are stubborn things. They 
are not affected by supposition. They must be ascertained 
beyond doubt, especially when the law so directs or im- 


lies. 

(b) If the probation officer of the second district actu- 
ally secured his court’s willingness to the transfer his 
notification of such acceptance to the first probation officer 
should have been just as final and binding as it was un- 
conditional. If such agreements were to be subject to 
recall or breach upon occurrence of events unforeseen 
at the time of consent to acceptance of jurisdiction the 
whole structure of transfer would ultimately collapse. 
Contingencies have no fitting place in agreements involv- 
ing transfer of jurisdiction, in the thinking of the writer, 
that is. 

(c) Inasmuch as the second probation officer has de- 
clined to abide by the prior commitment respecting trans- 
fer no good purpose would be served by further insistence 
upon performance. Nothing is gained if he “complies 
against his will.” The best interests of probation and the 
probationer would seem to lie in the direction of all further 
seg against the probationer being taken by the first 
court. 


4. Which U. S. attorney should make the recommen- 
dation with respect to parole of an offender who was 
transferred to another district under Section 3653, as 
amended, and whose probation was therafter revoked? 


In the writer’s view the U. S. attorney for the second 
district, where probation was revoked, would seem to be 
in better position to estimate whether the offender is 
deserving of parole and whether there is a likelihood that 
he will live within the law. He has the advantage of the 
facts which resulted in the original conviction and, equally 
important, the circumstances and facts involved in failure 
as a probationer because he ordinarily appears in connec- 
tion with revocation proceedings. 
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“The Efficiency of Prediction in Criminology,” by Lloyd 
E. Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan (March 1949). The au- 
thors have applied a test of efficiency to 16 well-known 
parole prediction methods which throws serious doubt 
upon their accuracy. It would appear that most prediction 
tables are only slightly more accurate than random or 
intuitive methods of forecasting parole outcome. For ex- 
ample, 5,624 cases paroled from the State Penitentiary of 
Joliet, Illinois, were studied and were found to comprise 
40.1 percent violators and 59.9 percent nonviolators. If 
‘ one had guessed by chance that all would be be successes 

one maa only have been 40.1 percent wrong. As it proved 
to be, the prediction score used on this group was 32.5 
percent wrong or only 7.6 percent more accurate than guess 
by chance. This is a 19 percent reduction in error. Or to 
put it in another way, there were 2,258 violators but only 
429 of these were correctly predicted by the 27 factor 
table, which likewise shows a 19 percent reduction in er- 
ror. This same criterion of efficiency was applied to 15 
other prediction tables and their accuracy proved to be 
relatively low. However, there is a difference between 
accuracy and reliability. The tables failed in an appre- 
ciable degree to pick out those who would eventually violate 
parole. In that aspect they were not accurate. But they 
were somewhat reliable in discriminating successes. Of the 
5,624 cases selected on the basis of 27 favorable factors, 
67.5 percent completed parole successfully. On a purely 
random method of selection, this is a 17.5 percent improve- 
ment over the 50-50 rule of chance. 

The article does not take into account the fact that 
prediction tables can be no more “efficient” than the mean- 
ingless information on which they must necessarily be 
based. Much of the information contained in original pris- 
on records is unreliable and worthless data, which pre- 
cludes a high degree of accuracy in prediction. Then, too, 
what constitutes a violation depends as much upon the 
idiosyneracies of the board members as upon the acts of 
the offender. These points are well set forth by George 
B. Vold’s answer to the article. 


“Family Life and Full Employment,” by Paul C. Glick 
(May 1949). Here are some interesting statistics. For the 
7 years prior to 1948 there were about 3 million more mar- 
riages than were anticipated. There were also 1 million 
more divorces. The net result was that 1947 saw the larg- 
est number of married people in U. S. history. But the 
marriage boom is over and divorces too are on the down 
grade. One million more married couples were without 
homes of their own in 1947 than in 1940. It will be several 
years before this situation can be corrected. Married wo- 
men with outside jobs for the first time outnumbered single 
women with such jobs. Although prices have risen, there is 
40 percent more real disposable income per family than in 
1939, because more family members have work. have long- 
er average work weeks, higher wages, and have more reg- 
ular employment. The conclusion is that these changes in 
family life are definitely in the national interest. 

“Marital Adjustment and the Employed Wife.” by Har- 
vey J. Locke and Muriel Mackerprang (May 1949). This 
paper is a report of two investigations of the effect of 
employment of the wife upon marital adjustment. The con- 
clusion is that there is no difference between the marital 
felicity of wives who work and wives who stay at home, 
nor was any difference in marital adjustment noted on 
the part of their husbands. The studies were confined to 
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small samples of college graduates, and not sufficient 
account was taken of variables such as presence or ab- 
sence of children, living with or without in-laws. 

*“Misunderstandings in Human Relations,” by Gustav 
Ichheiser (September 1949). This is a 70-page supplement 
to the September issue and is really a monograph on “the 
obvious.” There is a tendency on the part of students 
and scientists to neglect, or even ignore, certain very 
important facts and problems because these appear to be 
quite obvious. Nothing evades our attention so persis- 
tently as that which is taken for granted. Obvious facts 
tend to remain “invisible” and so are not taken scientific- 
ally into account. That is, we have an implicit awareness, 
perhaps even subconscious that a certain fact exists, but 
we have no explicit knowledge of it—we cannot explain 
it. Herein lies a paradox. Once we analyze and explain 
it, we are likely to assert that we “knew it all along.” 
For example, there is “something” about John Jones we 
do not like, but we cannot put our finger on it. Since it 
is an obvious fact to us we are likely to let it go at that. 
And should someone later analyze and explain why, 
we are very likely to feel we knew that all the while. 

It is the study of the obvious which needs scientific 
attention. The author uses the method of phenomenology 
in analyzing mechanisms which obviously distort social 
perception and confuse and disturb human relations. 
“Human relations are always and essentially the result 
of a complicated interplay of understanding, arising out 


- of mutual misinterpretations.” In our modern society the 


individual becomes isolated in the differentiation, special- 
ization, and dehumanization of our activities. Consequently 
A misinterprets B as being “standoffish,” and B falsely 
perceives A as being suspicious of him. So the author says, 
“We are living in a paranoid age in which people fail 
even to understand that they do not understand each 
other .... The roots of their schizoid personality are 
essentially not psychological but sociological in nature.” 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Act of Surrender in the Therapeutic Process,” by 
Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. (June 1949). This is a fascinating 
study of the phenomenon of “conversion.’’ Conversion is 
a psychological event in which there is a major shift in 
personality manifestation. It may happen instantaneously 
or over a period of time. The key to an understanding 
of the conversion experience may be found in the act 
of surrender, which sets in motion the conversion switch. 
Surrender is an unconscious event, not willed by the 
patient even if he should desire to do so. It can occur only 
when an individual with certain traits in his unconscious 
mind becomes involved in a certain set of circumstances. 

Defiant individuality and grandiosity are two charac- 
teristic traits of the alcoholic. Dr. Tiebout reports on an 
alcoholic who entered into a genuine act of surrender when, 
all support from others withdrawn, he could not in 
anger defy those who withdrew their support knowing 
they had been patient and long suffering. He found him- 
self needing help desperately, and his grandiose ideas 
were gone. 

Surrender means cessation of fight, and this in turn is 
followed by internal peace and quiet. The greater the 
relaxation, the greater is the inner acceptance of reality. 
In surrender, the unconscious forces of defiance and 
grandiosity actually cease to function effectively, and the 
individual no longer fights life but accepts it. The act 
of surrender is inevitably followed by a state of surrender 
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which is a positive condition as compared with the prior 
negative state. In some individuals the surrender reaction 
does not fix itself permanently, but for some the surrender 
experience is the start of genuine growth and maturation. 


“One Aspect of Causation in Alcoholism,” by Brian Bird, 
M.D. (March 1949). Of all the causes that unite to produce 
an alcoholic, the most important are mental constitution 
and mental conflict. Alcohol is an escape from and a 
defense against reality. Many people do not become al- 
coholics when life becomes too difficult. Perhaps they be- 
come neurotic, develop ulcers or high blood pressure, drift 
into mental illness, or kill themselves. 

It is useful to divide reality into two kinds, external and 
internal. External reality consists of the outside world. 
Civilization has modified the original great danger of 
man’s external reality, and we would expect that man 
would no longer be afraid, yet we know definitely that 
man has terrible fears, and he can be afraid only of some- 
thing that is real. 

Internal reality consists of our own feelings and desires. 
Civilization has demanded important concessions of man. 
He can no longer permit the free play of his desires. He 
has been made personally responsible for controlling his 
own behavior, but socially responsible behavior is not easy 
to achieve. Primitive wishes continually demand satis- 
faction and whenever these desires become too strong we 
become anxious and fearful. Man finds these internal 
dangers much more frighteneing than any that arise in 
the outside world. 

The extent to which internal reality is dangerous de- 
pends upon the childhood experiences of each individual, 
for it is in childhood that the alcoholic is made. Unless 
childhood development is handled correctly, the child will 
grow up with an ever-present terror within himself of his 
sexual and aggressive desires, a terror from which he will 
be forced to escape through alcohol, neuroses, ulcers. high 
blood pressure, or suicide. In treatment of an alcoholic we 
we must always remember, therefore, to focus upon him as 
a man who is afraid of himself. Effective psychotherapy is 
directed squarely at increasing the individual’s awareness 
and understanding of his internal reality, his dangerous 
and forbidden sexual and aggressive drives. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by E. C. Rinck, M.D. 


“Psychopathy as a Form of Social Parasitism,” by Ben- 
jamin Karpman, M.D. (April 1949). In order to appreciate 
Karpman’s contribution in this paper it is first necessary 
to review his concept of usage of the term “psychopath.” 
He thinks that current usage of the term really embraces 
a large group of individuals who are basically neurotic 
or psychotic, but who display secondary psychopathic 
symptoms. However, there is a small group of individuals 
labeled psychopaths, estimated at 10 to 15 percent of those 
commonly diagnosed as psychopaths, in whom the dy- 
namics accounting for their behavior is unexplained. This 
small group is considered as the psychopath in pure cul- 
ture, or to use Karpman’s term, “anethopath.” 

Karpman then makes the interesting comparison be- 
tween human psychopaths and the phenomena of anti- 
social variant forms of animal life. Such parasitic forms 
of animal life as the cow bird, to name one of several ex- 
amples, is likened to its human counterpart, the primary 
psychopath. Just as biological mutation or sports occur 
in the animal world, so do they occur in the human world. 

It is the reviewer’s belief that Karpman has made a 
real contribution in describing the anethopath, or primary 
psychopath. If this concept were more widely accepted, 
the term “psychopath” would not carry the hopelessness 
of possible benefit from therapy except in a small per- 
centage of cases. 


“Psychodynamics of Patients with Chronic Alcoholism,” 
by L. Erwin Wexberg (April 1949). The author defines 
chronic alcoholism as the habit of uncontrolled drinking, 
and likens it to cancer or malignancy involving the total 


personality. He does not believe that there are any per- 
sonalities which can be labelled “alcoholic personality” 
prior to actual habitation and deterioration secondary to 
drinking. 

Exception is taken to such remarks as, “Alcoholism is 
always an escape,” or, “Alcoholism is always a substitute 
for sexual gratification,” as being an oversimplification 
of a complex problem. 

The author believes that the dynamics in each case 
are individual, and that it can be ascertained by careful 
study. Three case histories are reported. 


THE SURVEY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


“Reform Without Locks,’ by Kathryn Close (March 
1949). In this timely article the author describes the 
physical setup and the functioning of one of the most 
“open” institutions for adult offenders in the country. This 
wall-less, fence-less, practically lock-less institution is the 
New Jersey State Reformatory for Women, more popular- 
ly known as Clinton Farms. Its superintendent, Edna Ma- 
han, with the assistance of an excellent staff, appears to 
have made notable progress in developing a real program 
of rehabilitation. Every adult woman offender in New 
Jersey who receives a sentence of more than 1 year finds 
her way into Clinton Farms. The ages range from 16 to 
70 years; they may be first or fifth offenders and either 
felons or misdemeanants. The manner in which all individ- 
uals are assimilated into the institution program and the 
succcess of that program in meeting all the needs of the 
“girls” provides an excellent example of progressive, for- 
ward looking treatment of women offenders. 

“Hope for the Alcoholic,” by Kathryn Close (April 1949). 
In this short article the author discusses the new at- 
titudes, community programs, government action, and 
scientific research which have been developed during the 
past 15 years in an attempt to attack effectively one of 
the major public health problems of this country. Alcohol- 
ism has been characterized as one of the most vicious 
diseases known to mankind and reliable statistics seem 
to indicate that some 4,000,000 Americans are its victims. 
The belief that alcoholism is a disease and that the al- 
coholic can be helped has led to the development of many 
interesting programs by individuals, by governmental 
authority, and universities. All of the plans or programs 
looking toward the relief of this problem have been re- 
viewed in this short, concise, and very readable article. 
It is recommended reading for all social workers. 


“Delinquents in Paradise,” by Joyce Rockwood Muench 
(June 1949). Paradise for the purpose of this very readable 
article is “officially” the Los Prietos Camp for Boys. It 
is located in a spot the map designates as Paradise Valley 
and serves as a training center for juveniles from Santa 
Barbara and Ventura Counties. The California Youth 
Authority subsidizes county camps for a portion of the 
cost of maintenance and sets up standards of operation. 
Delinquent boys are very carefully screened before being 
permitted to go to a county camp such as Los Prietos. To 
be eligible the delinquent must be normal physically and 
mentally. No boy involved in a sex crime nor one who 
is psychotic is sent to such a camp. The camp program 
provides 4 hours of accredited high school work each day 
plus 4 hours of work on some useful project. The late after- 
noon hours are devoted to recreation, usually a seasonal 
game. Not every boy makes a satisfactory adjustment to 
camp life and even though he does, more often than not he 
will experience some difficulty in readjusting to his home 
community upon “graduation.” The preparation of the 
boy for release is one of the most significant parts of the 
camp program and the “follow up” by the probation de- 
partments after “graduation” help him through this rough 
period. It is too early to evaluate the real worth of such 
camp programs for such worth is not measurable in dol- 
lars and cents or in the labor return of the boys. It is 
measurable only in the degree to which the “graduates” 
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will pe able to adjust to normal community living without 
further manifestations of delinquency. 

“The Children of Kerr Island,” by Muriel Martin (Aug- 
ust 1949). Is community organization the best way to keep 
a boy out of reform school? The State of Illinois believes 
it has an answer and statistics tend to prove this claim. 
The manner in which the State, through its Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Youth and Community 
Service, is attempting to work out the problems of delin- 
quency through community organization is the subject of 
this interesting article. The story of Kerr Island is in- 
deed interesting reading. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“Supervision as a Medium of Teaching Casework,” by 
Morris H. Price (October 1949). The author presents some 
thoughtful remarks about the relationship of the super- 
visor to the caseworker which can be transposed to fit 
any relationship between supervisor and worker who are 
concerned with modifying human behavior. This includes 
probation officers, teachers, public health nurses, prison 
officials, and many others. 

The concept of supervisor-worker relationship as being 
a teaching-learning one is certainly not new but is com- 
monly ignored or overlooked. A wise, well-oriented super- 
visor can do much to point out the emotional involvement 
of the worker in his cases and give support when neces- 
sary. The relationship between client and worker needs 
constantly to be re-examined by an interested understand- 
ing third party if the case is to move in a positive direc- 
tion. Such a procedure prevents the worker from constant- 
ly repeating errors predetermined by his own personality 
structure. 

“Dosoris—An Experimental Study and Treatment Home 
for Adolescent Girls,” by Aileen C. Burton, Judith Waller- 
stein, and Viola W. Bernard, M.D. (October 1949). This is a 
description of a temporary living facility for disturbed 
adolescent girls. The arrangements are voluntary on the 
part of the girls and casework is continued during resi- 
dence as well as group work by the professional staff 
within the facility. The conception of the function of this 
home seems to be a sound one and should serve a valuable 
function in correlation with casework. The voluntary, 
permissive atmosphere makes a good environment to 
“learn to adjust in” and not “adjust to.” Such an experi- 
ment offers many ideas concerning the use of such a 
facility to bridge the difficult stage often reached in case- 
work where an impasse is reached in the home environ- 
>; and foster home placement is not desirable or possi- 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“A Legal Phantasy—The Parole Commission Law,” by 
Morris Ploscowe (March-April 1949). The author, a-former 
New York City magistrate and consultant for many crime 
commissions, discusses the anomalous situations presented 
in sentencing procedure under the Parole Commission 
Law, applicable only to New York City. Under the terms 
of this statute an offender convicted of a misdemeanor may 
be sentenced to an indeterminate sentence up to 3 years’ 
imprisonment in Rikers Island Penitentiary if he is likely 
to benefit from the treatment program at that institution. 
If he is unlikely to benefit from it, his maximum sentence 
must be 1 year of imprisonment. Thus the author shows 
that the more promising a defendant, the more likely he 
is to be sentenced to an indeterminate term of up to 3 
years. The more hardened offender, on the other hand, 
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is likely to receive a lesser sentence carrying a maximum 
of 1 year. 

Analyzing several New York decisions the author con- 
cludes that it is a sorry farce to hear an offender depicted 
by his lawyer as a scoundrel incapable of being reformed 
or rehabilitated by an institution so that he will receive 
a more lenient 1 year sentence instead of an indeterminate 
3 year sentence! The situation is a topsy turvy one, the 
author asserts—the district attorney before the appellate 
court in order to sustain the 3 year indeterminate sentence 
cites instances to indicate that the defendant was not 
as bad as his prior criminal record indicates; the de- 
fendant’s attorney countering with the assertion that the 
defendant’s activities may have been greater than the 
record discloses, as “the police don’t catch all offenders.” 

The enactment of this statute, the author points out, 
was founded on the concept that a penitentiary regime 
based on reformation and rehabilitation was quite different 
from a penitentiary regime based on punishment. By this 
process the more promising offender served a longer time 
than a more hardened confederate, since it was in his 
own interest to keep him longer to insure his reformation 
and rehabilitation. The author does not dispute the basic 
principle; however he points out that Rikers Island and 
its predecessor, Blackwell’s Island Penitentiary, have been 
merely custodial institutions hardly distinguishable from 
any of the prisons of the State. All prisoners whether sen- 
tenced to the Workhouse for 10 days, or the Penitentiary 
on definite sentences of up to 1 year, or for indeterminate 
sentences, are commingled in the same institution and are 
subjected to exactly the same type of prison discipline. 
There is no justification, the author asserts, for semantic 
quibbling and theoretical differences between rehabilita- 
tion and punishment based on nonexistent qualitative dif- 
ferences in treatment after sentence. 

The author concludes that “the time has come when the 
mumbo-jumbo of the Parole Commission Law must be elim- 
inated. This may require an increase in the maximum 
punishments for certain types of misdemeanors which 
are committed by habitual offenders, for a 1 year term is 
hardly enough to protect the community from a hardened 
burglar who is fortunate enough to be permitted to plead 
guilty to unlawful entry, a misdemeanor. But if the 1 
year maximum punishment for certain misdemeanors or 
for certain types of offenders is to be increased, this must 
be done by laws of state-wide application, and not by laws 
applicable to New York City alone. Such laws should be 
framed frankly on the conception of protecting the com- 
munity from the possibility of further depredations by 
habitual or professional criminals, and not on any phony 
theory of the distinction between rehabilitation and punish- 
ment. If the penitentiary develops a rehabilitative regime. 
well and good. But a criminal statute should not be based 
on this dream, but on the fundamental notion of pro- 
viding the state with the best possible protection against 
crime.” 

“The Comics War,” by John R. Cavanagh (May-June 
1949). The senior medical officer and psychiatrist in the 
U.S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H., ex- 
presses his own opinion and assertions with regard to the 
“comics war” which parents nationwide have been debating 
each to his or her own conviction based on the many varied 
and oft-times confusing articles written on the subject. The 
author brings fact after fact to the fore to replace some of 
the lurid innuendoes of other writers. 

In 1946 comic book circulation was 40 million monthly— 
more than 10 to 1 when compared during World War II 
with the combined sales of Life, Reader’s Digest, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. The first of the modern comic 
books was published only 16 years ago and yet today it is 
estimated that 75 percent of all comic books are purchased 
by children out of their own funds at an outlay of more 
than 3% million dollars annually. This is big business but 
an even larger medium of communication when it is real- 
ized that the comics are traded from child to child and oft- 
times read and reread to them by parent after parent. 

The small number of cases produced in which, with much 
widespread publicity, it had been cited that comic book 
reading had preceded or had accompanied the commission 
of a crime made a deep impression on parents. But how 
many parents know there is no competent evidence to su- 
stain thet reading about crime makes criminals, that 
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motivation toward unsocial acts lies much deeper than any 
casual contact with ideas printed on a page? Because of 
this paucity of knowledge, the author pleads for fewer 
exclamations and more investigation and facts. 

The author points out that aggression results from 
frustration, insecurity, and feelings of inferiority and is 
universal in children. He goes on to state that the usual 
outlet for this feeling is in rough aggressive play or in 
misbehavior and that, in some cases, unless aggression is 
drained off, it may pile up to result in a neurosis or gravely 
antisocial behavior. As to phantasy or daydreaming, a 
normal phase of the child’s development, the author con- 
tends that punishment and cruelty play a large part there- 
in and that these thoughts have been present in children’s 
minds since history began. He stresses that comic books 
do not place the thoughts there, but when the daydreams 
are based on anxiety they tend to be exaggerated and may 
be carried over into overt activity. The phantasy becomes 
harmful only when it serves as an escape from reality and 
becomes an end in itself. 

The author contends that normal aggressive reactions 
are drained off in the phantasies stimulated by the comic 
books, and that the children so work off their hostility 
toward their parents and others for their everyday frustra- 
tions, thus not developing guilt which they might otherwise 
feel. The quieting effects of the comics, sometimes called 
the “marihuana of the nursery,” are not to be deplored as 
harmful, since the children appear to be merely projecting 
themselves into the stories, releasing their aggression in 
phantasy rather than in noisy, troublesome, or other overt 
misbehavior. As the author states, the movies and the 
radio have done the same for our children, despite the fact 
they were similarly criticized in their opening days. Comics, 
like movies and television, help children through pictures 
to obtain the meaning of the words and a better view 
of the whole meaning, which in turn hastens educational 
development. In order to obtain the most beneficial effects, 
the author advocates that publishers select only those 
stories wherein law-enforcement officers are not made to 
look ridiculous, wherein there are no references to crimes 
committed against or by children, wherein there are no pic- 
tures of scantily-clad or chained women or women being 
tortured by men. The author believes the cover of each 
book should refiect its contents and that parents should 
act as judges of what books their children should read. 


“The Army Parole System,” by Herman L. Goldberg 
and Peolesiek A. C. Hoefer (July-August 1949). The co- 
authors of this article very ably present a clear and 
concise explanation of the Army parole system and its 
program for the social reintegration of Army prisoners in 
their home communities. It is of interest to learn that the 
Army parole system was established by an Act of Congress 
on March 4, 1915, and was greatly expanded and perfected 
in 1946. Evidence of the success of such a program is 
disclosed by the fact that between August 1946 and Novem- 
ber 1948, close to 6,000 Army parolees were released, and 
the “failures” amounted to only 2.65 percent during that 
period of time. It is frankly admitted, however, that 
“parole risk” in military cases is considerably lessened 
by the fact that a majority of the offenders had un- 
eventful civilian histories and the offenses were primarily 
of a military nature such as AWOL, desertion, or insub- 
ordination, where the individual was constitutionally un- 
able to adjust to various stresses peculiar to military life 
and discipline. It is not surprising, however, to learn that 
Army parole authorities found their “parole risk cases” 
chiefly among those individuals who had histories of 
chronic alcoholism, drug addiction, burglary, robbery, 
and check forging in civilian life. The Army Parole 
System is essentially patterned after the Federal Parole 
System. Jurisdiction is vested in The Adjutant General 
of the Army acting by authority of the Secretary of 
the Army. Close co-ordination has been established be- 
tween Army Parole Boards and the Army Clemency Re- 
view Boards, so that when a military prisoner comes up 
for a parole hearing the clemency aspects of his case are 
simultaneously reviewed. There greater efficiency and 
speed in the handling of all military prisoners is effected. 
The Parole Board and Clemency Review Board consist 
of a civilian penologist as chairman and two Army officers 
representing the combat division and The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. In each disciplinary barracks a parole officer 


is assigned. He assists the prisoner to prepare his parole 
application, investigates the parole plan, and arranges 
contacts with outside agencies and individuals who are 
interested in the prospective parolee. The parole officer 
makes a recommendation favorable or otherwise for parole 
in each case. In addition the entire case is reviewed by 
the commanding officer of the disciplinary barracks and 
an institutional classification board, each making a rec- 
ommendation to The Adjutant General. Finally, a com- 
petent staff of case analysts trained in social science, law, 
and penology is required to review and evaluate the entire 
case with previous recommendations, and submit a complete 
summary in person before the Clemency Review and Pa- 
role Board. The case analyst also makes a recommenda- 
tion as to the advisability of granting parole. It is only 
after an exhaustive case analysis and evaluation, as above 
described, that the decision to grant or deny parole is 
reached. 

There exists an agreement between the Administrative 
Office of the U. S. Courts and the Army, whereby U. S. 
probation officers supervise Army parolees in their re- 
spective home communities in the same manner as federal 
probationers and parolees. Standard parole regulations 
with respect to conduct, employability, and residence are 
applied in each case, and monthly reports are submitted 
by the parolee, through the U. S. probation office, with at- 
tendant home and community visits by the supervising 
officer to observe the progress of the individual. In con- 
clusion, the authors state that Army parole procedure 
may be viewed as one phase of larger and more wide: 
spread services for the returning serviceman, aiming at 
his social reintegration into his home community. In con- 
tributing its share to this program of reintegration, the 
sine is performing a vitally needed service to the com- 
munity. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Juvenile Court at the Half Century Mark,” by Marjorie 
Bell (September 1949). The 1949 conference of the National 
Probation and Parole Association featured the story of 
the courts’ 50 years of progress. Pioneers and present-day 
leaders in related fields reviewed the social advancement 
in divorce procedures, marriage counseling, and work with 
maladjusted children. The status and philosophy of cur- 
rent probation methods, institutional care, and parole 
activities were disclosed by research experts. Social change 
and its influence on personality and the use of psychiatric 
methods in the treatment of the delinquent and the crim- 
inal, especially the development of mental health clinics to 
prevent and care for personality disorders, were other 
topics which received the attention of the conferees. 


“Foster Placement as Court Function,” by Kay Kunkel 
(September 1949). Foster placement is considered a com- 
plicated casework function, one of the most important 
processes of probation work with juveniles. Successful 
placement requires a determination of what the child’s 
parents have meant to him, the quality of emotion he felt 
for his family, and the effect of separation upon him. 

The author contends that we approach foster parents 
from the wrong viewpoint. He holds that “if we can give 
the right child to the right parents we are rendering a 
service to the foster mother and need not feel under ob- 
ligation.” Some applicants often want a child to do some- 
thing for them, others wish merely to add a child to their 
collections, rather than to have a child to love, who really 
needs a home. If each child is viewed as a difficult case, 
he will be studied more, the new setting analyzed more 
carefully, and follow-up work will be more effective. The 
foster father’s participation and co-operation in the place- 
ment process is essential to the successful adjustment of the 
child in his new home. 


“Parents in Court,” by George W. Smyth (September 
1949). The purpose of the court is to aid parents and chil- 
dren to understand and work out the problems which have 
caused the children to need the care and protection of the 
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state. The court must consider the difficulties faced by the 
arents, “ .. . whether that problem arises from inabil- 
ity to overcome outside influence or from the disinterest, 
carelessness, or inability of parents to understand the 
method of dealing with the many complex problems which 
children present . . .” for in varying degrees parents them- 
selves are in need of guidance and help, and require 
treatment as well as the children. 
The task of the court is one of understanding and re- 
constructing human behavior, not one of determining the 
uilt or innocence of the delinquent child. The child must 
studied, and his background reviewed, to learn what 
he is, how he became what he is, and what can be done 
in his interest and that of the community to save him from 
further antisocial conduct. The ideas of crime and punish- 
ment are supplanted by intelligent programs of personal 
aid, remedial care, and training. The author’s survey of 
legislation pertaining to parental responsibility, especially 
that relating to the punishment of parents for damages 
caused by their children, is reviewed and recommendations 
made for new laws and procedures which would be help- 
ful in solving problems involving child-family relationships. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Aims and Scope of Vocational Counseling,” by Morris 
Grumer (October, 1949). The author discusses the place 
of vocational counseling in the field of social services. 
He points out negatively that the vocational counselor is 
“not just another person ready, willing, and able to yield 
to any request of the client, nor is he the all-good and 
all-wise oracle who chooses between alternatives for the 
client, . . . and he is never the person who tells the client 
what he must do.” Instead, the vocational counselor is 
a person with professional skills similar to skills of 
workers in other specializations in the field of social 
work, but with special responsibility for helping the 
client with vocational problems. 

The author points out that the vocational counselor is 
basically a caseworker and suggests the desirability of 
vocation counseling being made one of the areas of special- 
ization in a school of social work, or of academic training 
for vocational counselors including casework courses. 


“The Problem of Diagnosis in Marital Discord,” by 
Regina Flesch (November, 1949). This is an interesting 
aa intellectually stimulating article. The author attempts 
to answer the question of why caseworkers still have 
difficulty in the diagnosis of marital problems, and sug- 
gests some general principles for an effective diagnostic 
approach to marital problems. 


Though space will permit the reviewer to relate but 
a few of the problems raised and suggestions made by 
the author, the following comments nonetheless are high- 
lights which perhaps may be helpful, especially to proba- 
tion and parole officers. 


In marriage counseling there is no definite division be- 
tween diagnosis and treatment. During the diagnostic 
interview the client may develop confidence in the worker, 
which confidence itself will be of therapeutic value for 
further treatment. i 

The marriage counselor should avoid accepting as a 
causal factor the tendency of the client to blame and place 
responsibility on the other spouse. Instead, the counselor 
should seek to discover the basis for the emotional factors 
which have caused the marital discord. “In order to under- 
stand this interaction in relation to marriage,” says the 
author, “we must take into account how factors other than 
the personal—such as economic, political, and cultural— 
also may provoke marital conflict and may set off a chain 
reaction of deeper emotional conflict within the individ- 
ual.” The writer graphically reveals the influences of 
economic, political, and cultural factors on the personal- 
ities of the husband and wife in causing sexual incom- 
patibilities; she then illustrates how by appropriate diag- 


nosis the emotional conflicts caused by these factors can 
be understood and relieved. 

The author quotes the old adage, “Marriage resembles 
a pair of shears, often moving in opposite directions yet 
always punishing anyone who comes between them,” and 
then says, “The caseworker therefore must avoid even 
the slightest implication of disparagement or censure to- 
ward either partner. The client’s own tangled emotions 
will block any discussion of the behavior of the marital 
partners unless the behavior is discussed in dynamic 

rms. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Prison Without a Wall,” by Frederic Sondern, Jr. 
(Reader’s Digest, September 1949). Subscribing to the 
theory that the average offender responds more favorably 
to the psychology of minimum custody than to close con- 
finement and the vanishing penology of armed guards 
and marching men, the Federal Bureau of Prisons main- 
tains an unwalled and unarmed correctional institution 
at Seagoville, Texas. The success of this psychology is 
evidenced by the relatively few escapes (2 out of 500 in 
1948) and the splendid morale among the inmates. It has 
been Warden Reed Cozart’s grave responsibility to develop 
this morale and enlist the co-operation of all the prisoners 
so that Seagoville and the Bureau of Prisons can continue 
this progressive experiment in modern prison treatment. 

Prisoners are received at Seagoville by transfer from 
other federal institutions and from the district courts in 
Texas and neighboring states. The classification board de- 
termines whether the various pranceaes can profit by the 
treatment and program offered at Seagoville or whether 
it would be better to transfer them to more restricted in- 
stitutions. 

he relatively free atmosphere inspires pride in their 
farm products and cattle, a more natural manner among 


the men, and a conspicuous absence of unwholesome prison 
attitudes. 


“Repossessed Men,” by Neville Green (Magazine Digest, 
November 1949).A Catholic chaplain at New York’s Elmira 
Reformatory is responsible for the organization of a group 
that might well be called Ex-Prisoners Anonymous. Some 
40 former inmates of Elmira who responded satisfactorily 
to the rehabilitative influence of the chaplain are now 
banded together in an effort to rehabilitate all releasees 
from Elmira who live in or near New York City. They 
hold bimonthly meetings with Father Lane as the guiding 
spirit. The chaplain believes that his “gang” is more 
effective than other agencies in imparting to ex-prisoners 
a feeling of security. Members of the group act as big 
brothers not only to former prisoners but to those who 
are in the reformatory. Father Lane considers his boys 
“the greatest guys:in the world” because of their willing- 
ness to help others who have been as unfortunate as they. 

“325 Boys Clubs Are Not Enough,” by Eugene Lyons, 
(Coronet, December 1949). That the miracle of chain re- 
action applies in human as well as molecular relations 
is illustrated by the remarkable development of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. One man’s desire to help boys was 
later transferred to a new generation of boys whose en- 
thusiasm spurs them on to —_ other boys. A Salem, 
Massachusetts, shoe worker, with a burning ambition to 
serve youth, was selected by a committee to set up a 
Boys’ Club in Pittsfield. A 12-year-old newsboy, who took 
advantage of the program of good reading, clean sports, 
and decent surroundings offered at the Pittsfield Club, 
now serves as executive director of 325 Boys’ Clubs 
throughout the United States. The program touches 


300.000 boys but the director’s goal is at least another 
million boys. The clubs are nonsectarian and open to any 
boy. They are democratic in that they attract the priv- 
ileged and underprivileged, the delinquent and nondelin- 


quent, and provide an opportunity for developing tolerance 
and co-operation. 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


On Crime in High Places 


White Collar Crime. By Edwin H. Sutherland. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. 272. 
$3.00. 


The range of criminology now begins with causative 
factors of juvenile delinquency and extends through treat- 
ment of international culprits and the criminal nation. 

One of the serious lacks in criminology literature has 
been in the field of corporation criminality or in the area 
of what Sutherland calls “White Collar Crime.” For the 
most part, only those who had access to the legal docu- 
ments supporting litigation against corporation have had 
adequate materials on corporation criminality. Few were 
the primary materials that penetrated the educational sys- 
tem to build up basic values against wide-scale white 
collar criminality. Thus we went merrily along our way 
punishing the individual offender and frequently allowing 
the criminal corporation to go unpunished. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, to have a book dealing with the problem 
of crime at the corporation level which deals with the 
records of 70 large corporations and, in addition, the 
records of 15 public utility corporations and then goes 
on to make an interpretation of criminality at the corpor- 
ation level. 

The violations of law in the upper socioeconomic class 
are called “White Collar Crimes” by Sutherland. Relative 
to the use of the term the author adds that “This concept 
is not intended to be definitive, but merely to call attention 
to crimes which are not included within the scope of 
criminology.” White collar crime, however, is “defined 
approximately as a crime committed by a person of re- 
spectability and high social status in the course of his 
occupation.” (Italics are the reviewer’s). 

One of the significant things about white collar crime 
in America is that it is not associated with the personal 
disorganization, the poverty, and other pathologies asso- 
ciated with other types of criminality. It even has an 
element of high regard and respectability in the mind of 
the American public. This within itself indicates an ap- 
propriate lack of attention to the subject of corporation 
crime, the lack of understanding of its significance to the 
economy of the nation and the pocket book of the public. 

The 70 corporations treated by Sutherland had 980 
decisions rendered against them by courts and commissions 
of which 158 were in criminal courts and 296 were in 
civil courts. Sixty percent of these decisions were made 
after 1935. Of the decisions 307 were in restraint of 
trade, 97 for misrepresentation in advertisements, 222 for 
infringement, 158 for unfair labor practices, 66 for rebate 
practices, while 130 decisions were for a wide range of 
miscellaneous violations. 

Sutherland attributes the increased federal regulation 
of utility corporations to the failure of state commissions 
to hold “utility corporations to the high moral standards 
assigned to corporations vested with public interest.” 

In his interpretation of white collar crime Sutherland 
indicates that it is organized and deliberate crime, that 
it is persistent, that it is more extensive than the perse- 
cutions and complaints indicate, that the violators, as a 
rule, do not lose status among their business associates, 
and that businessmen frequently express contempt for 
law and for enforcement agencies; namely, governmental 
enforcement bodies. 

White collar crime has its genesis in the same general 
process as other criminal behavior, “Namely, differential 
association . . . association with those who define such be- 
havior favorably and in isolation from those who define 
it unfavorably.” This process often involves the induction 
of the young man or woman with idealism into white 
collar crime. These processes are further complicated by 


the fact that control of business is complex, that business 
practices change rapidly, and as this change takes place 
old standards give way to new and different standards. 
Central in this is the change from free competition and 
enterprise to private collectivism and the governmental 
regulation of business. 

White Collar Crime is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture in criminology. It is significant that it was written 
by a student of crime who has viewed criminality from the 
other side of the fence—the side of the individual delin- 
quent. 


Knoxville, Tenn. WILLIAM E. COLE 


Popular Summary of Alcoholism Problem 


The Problem Drinker. By Joseph Hirsh. New 


York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. 211. 
$3.00. 


The author of this popular treatment of a currently 
popular topic was executive director of the Research 
Council on Problems of Alcohol from 1946 until the Council 
disbanded in January 1949. In this capacity Mr. Hirsh 
was in a position to comb the recent alcohol literature 
and much of the material in his book has been published 
previously in the scientific journals and textbooks. 

Data regarding the chemical and physiological action 
of alcohol in the body, consideration of popular misin- 
formation about the etiology of alcoholism, a review of 
treatment procedures and research activity in this area 
are presented under 10 chapter headings. One entire 
chapter is devoted to the Alcoholics Anonymous program. 
Running through the text is an emphasis on the need 
for adequate, public, tax-supported hospital and out- 
patient treatment services for alcoholics—services which 
at present are available only in a few communities in the 
country. A summary of existing state legislation about 
alcoholism and potential programs of prevention, treat- 
ment, and education provided for in such legislation ap- 
pears in an appendix. The activities of the Research 
Council, Yale University Section on Alcohol Studies, and 
its affiliated National Committee for Education on- Al- 
coholism are outlined in detail. 

It is convenient, and at times necessary, in handling 
complex data to organize material in major categories. 
However, classifying the alcoholic population in specific 
groups is diagnostically and prognostically misleading. 
The writer lists four groups of excessive drinkers: (1) the 
apparently normal; (2) the emotionally ill and emotion- 
ally unstable; (3) those of low intelligence; and (4) the 
true alcoholic—the compulsive drinker whom he labels 
the problem drinker. Obviously, all are problem drinkers. 
Yet the implication that the true alcoholic is not emo- 
tionally ill and unstable or that there is a drinker of ap- 
parently normal personality who becomes an alcoholic 
is not consistent with clinical experience. 

Mr. Hirsh makes several authoritative statements which 
are open to question. He believes that psychotherapy is 
ineffective with the steady, heavy drinker who becomes a 
problem drinker “for some still unknown reasons.” It 
is his opinion that psychiatric treatment succeeds for 
only a limited number of problem drinkers and is not 
effective for the excessive drinker who has no deep-rooted 
conflicts. He equates religious conversion, the semireligious 
conversions as practiced by temperance societies, the Sal- 
vation Army, and Alcoholics Anonymous, and labels them 
indiscriminately as effective substitutive treatment. Yet 
at the same time he characterizes them as akin to psy- 
chiatry because they are concerned with man’s deep-rooted 
problems and his whole personality. This is misleading 
particularly because clinicians recognize no such clear-cut 
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distinctions among drinkers with the exception of the 
feeble-minded and the psychotic cases. 

The writer asserts that the addict without psychological 
conflict is a d conditioned-reflex candidate. Clinical 
experience with alcoholics has not confirmed the presence 
of any substantial group of addicts without psychological 
conflict. Indeed, until such time as medical research is 
able to establish a clear-cut physiological basis for alco- 
holism, the concept of alcohol addiction without conflict 
is a contradiction in terms. Yet the author concedes that 
the major function of conditioning is to assist the alco- 
holic to avoid drinking during the period when psycho- 
logical adjustment is developing, frequently through psy- 
chotherapy. 

Probation, parole, and correction officers are well aware 
from firsthand knowledge that alcoholism is a problem and 
that only limited progress has been made toward improve- 
ment of the situation so far as the chronic court and jail 
repeater is concerned. Treatment and rehabilitation of the 
court drunk presents medical and social difficulties to a 
degree not found in working with the alcoholic whose 
basic personality structure is more highly integrated 
and whose potentials for adjustment are better. The jail 
farm as we know it is not the answer and the likelihood 
of getting a professionally qualified staff on a full-time 
basis for such a farm is small. It would appear that the 
most constructive immediate approach will be through 
the work of an expanded probation personnel using all com- 
munity resources, particularly a psychiatric screening pro- 
cess. On the basis of the examination findings, emphasis 
can then be put on those cases which are diagnostically 
and prognostically hopeful. 

The book offers little significant assistance to the ex- 
perienced probation officer either by way of theory or of 
practical suggestions. No mention is made of the clinical 
study of alcoholics appearing before certain lower courts 
in Connecticut over a recent 2-year period, or of the work 
going on within a Connecticut institution for women of- 
fenders or in a similar institution in Massachusetts. 

The Problem Drinker reviews much that has been stated 
elsewhere but which warrants repetition for the public. The 
concept that alcoholics vary greatly in personality struc- 
tures and potentials and that there can be no generalized 
treatment approach which will reach every individual is 
of major importance and cannot be overstressed. 

As a popular summary of the problem of alcoholism, it 
is a readable and informative presentation of data not 
readily accessible to the general public. 


New Haven, Conn. RAYMOND G. McCARTHY 


A Psychiatrist Looks at Murder 


The Show of Violence. By Fredric Wertham, 


M.D. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1949. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


In The Show of Violence the author presents an inter- 
esting and thought-provoking discussion of murderers. 
Particular emphasis is placed on society’s responsibility 
for the high death toll resulting from homicide. Murder 
is preventable says the author. Interesting, although sordid, 
detailed case histories occupy much space in the book. 

In discussing those who commit murder the author states 
that there is no mental or physical type that kills. And the 
theory advanced by laymen and some psychiatrists that 
murder results from an irresistible impulse is without 
foundation. In the entire literature of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis, says Dr. Wertham, there is not a single case 
where a violent act, homicidal or suicidal, constituted a 
symptom of an obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Psychiatrists 
too frequently confine their attention to the inner con- 
flicts of man. But inner conflicts often are intimately con- 
nected with the outer conflicts in society. A man may be- 
come a mental case because of overwhelming social causes. 
The author explodes the common opinion, frequently ad- 
vanced by scientists, that murderers are haunted by feel- 
ings of guilt which drive them to self-betrayal or self- 
punishment. On the contrary, the murderer filled with in- 
exorable remorse is the exception. Feelings of guilt con- 
situte extremely delicate responses of the human mind. 
They are unpleasant. And the defense against them is 
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rationalization. Every murderer attempts to justify his 
deed to himself. In this interplay of mental forces, the ra- 
tionalization is as important as the impulse which prompted 
the person to commit murder. 

Radical proposals are sometimes made to turn over 
most offenders to psychiatry and to abolish the very con- 
cepts of responsibility, crime, punishment, and personal 
ea. Such proposals are not only impracticable, but also 

armful. In practice they would endanger the safety of so- 
ciety and infringe on the rights of the individual. Psy- 
chiatry and jurisprudence should be parts of a planned 
social response to an individual antisocial reaction. The 
author states that punishment has three aspects: the 
protection of society, the re-education of the delinquent, 
and the neglected but important factor, the condemnation 
of the crime. Socially even more significant than excessive 
and unjust punishment is the absence of prosecution. And 
in the United States over 60 percent of the murderers get 
away with their crimes. The murder victim is the forgotten 
man. We need, says the author, a science of victimology. 
Actually in our society, respect for human life is only a 
professed theoretical ideal. 


Chicago, Ill. VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


In-Service Training for Delinquency Control 


Teaching Syllabi: Delinquency Control Institute 
(6 volumes) Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California School of Public Administration, Sep- 
tember 1948. $2.00 per volume. 


These syllabi were prepared as texts for the in-service 
training courses offered by the University to selected 
students from police and sheriff’s departments and from 
the allied fields of probation, parole, and school attendance. 
An academic year consisting of three 12-week sessions 
combines class and supervised field work to give peace 
officers specialized training in understanding and work- 
ing with youth. Each syllabus, treating of a separate 
course of the Institute is a mimeographed paper-bound 
volume prepared in very readable form. Contents are 
grouped logically and presented clearly. Though an index 
would greatly enhance their value as reference books, each 
volume contains an adequate table of contents. 

Volume I. Techniques of Learning and Teaching.—This 
volume has many practical suggestions for the student 
whose study habits have grown rusty or perhaps were 
never well developed. Staff supervisors and in-service 
training instructors will find many helpful ideas in lead- 
ing their charges to greater achievement, increased know- 
ledge and interest. Particularly valuable are two sections 
suggesting methods for organizing and conducting discus- 
sion groups and for attaining more effective public speak- 
ing abilities. 

Volume II. Legal Aspects of Delinquency Prevention.— 
While the contents of this volume have for their founda- 
tion the California penal code, the concepts set forth are 
those drawn in large part from the common law and there- 
fore are generally applicable to criminal law practice in 
all states. The reader may here obtain much information 
about the history, development. and practical application 
of many of the legal tools used by the courts in preventing 
and curing delinquency. Beginning with a discussion of 
the general concepts of criminal law, there are brief but 
informative sections on the laws governing arrest, the 
juvenile court, the Youth Authority, child labor, compul- 
sory education, parent-child relationships, guardianship 
and adoption and marriage. A discussion of the law of 
evidence and a selected bibliography conclude the volume. 

Volume ITI. Administrative Aspects of Delinquency Con- 
trol.—This volume has principal significance for a police 
staff assigned to juvenile work. Problems of delinquency 
control indicate the desirability of having specially organ- 
ized and adequately trained personnel to devote full time 
to the needs and problems of youth. Ordinary police work 
and techniques do not produce desirable results. This vol- 
ume dwells on the essentials of supervision, organization, 
staffing. planning, co-ordination and public relations which 
should be found in the modern progressive crime pre- 
vention bureau. 

Volume IV. Conditioning Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
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quency.—Using the books of well-recognized authorities 
as source material, this volume has brought together in a 
brief but very adequate fashion, comments on the usual 
“causes of crime”; e.g., physical factors, mental deficiency, 
environmental factors, etc. A chapter is devoted to each 
“cause” and each chapter is followed by suggested sub- 
jects for class discussion and assignment. Sources are 
quoted and short book reviews on volumes dealing with 
individual phases of this subject steer the reader adroitly 
toward fuller perusal if he so desires. 

Volume V. Social Treatment Aspects of Delinquency 
Control.—Here are discussed the various techniques so- 
ciety presently has developed for dealing with the delin- 
quent. The chapter headings, “Apprehension,” “Detention,” 
the “Juvenile Court,” “Probation,” “Institutional Care,” 
“Foster Home Care,” “Control of Community Disorgan- 
ization,” quite adequately describe the content. To the 
experienced correctional worker this will offer nothing 
new. However, the volume has a supplement containing 
reviews of 25 books and digests of 40 articles relating 
to the area of social treatment of the juvenile offender. 
These digests give the busy worker a fast look at a vast 
field and can arouse a desire for a fuller reading. 

Volume VI. Delinquency Prevention Techniques.—This 
volume points up the need for full community co-operation 
in the attack on juvenile crime. The need for co-ordinated 
programs in the home. “> religion, in education, in recrea- 
tion and community p.. ning is emphasized. An annotated 
bibliography and a digest of the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency are also 
contained. 

In summary, the above volumes are informative and pro- 
voke thinking on subjects some old, some new. They can 
be read valuably in piecemeal fashion and enjoyably for 
lengthy periods. It is hoped that thev not only will assist 
correctional workers to higher standards of achievement 
but also influence other universities in other states to de- 
velop similar texts and in-service training courses for 
correctional workers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. EDWARD J. HENDRICK 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Prisons 


Federal Prisons, 1948: A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D. C., for the year ended June 30, 1948. Pp. 100. 


This annual report presents in a clear and most inform- 
ative way the work of the Federal Bureau of Prisons for 
the year ended June 30, 1948. Its 54 pages of text are well 
supplemented and supported by 42 tables and charts. 

As compared with the previous year, the average number 
of federal prisoners confined decreased by 5 percent; the 
number newly committed, by 14 percent. These decreases, 
according to the report, can be partly accounted for “by 
a reduction in the number of prisoners from the armed 
forces and convicted of war-related offenses.” Persons 
committed for violating federal liquor laws decreased 
again for the third successive year; the 5-year downward 
trend in the age level of prisoners came to an end; and 
the number and proportion of veterans of World War II 
among the prisoners from the civil courts increased. 

During the year covered by the report, a higher per- 
centage of repeaters (60.3 percent) were received than 
during any one of the previous 5 years. Contributing to 
this increase, the report explains, was the more extensive 
use of probation, which meant that a higher proportion 
of those sent to prison were confirmed offenders. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the proportion of repeaters among pris- 
oners received was greater. 

The most important development in the federal juvenile 
picture for 1948 was the marked decrease in the number 
of children who were brought to the attention of the 
courts. This decrease, the report states, underlines “the 
fact that local communities are doing a better job of 
delinquency prevention and control.” Although there are 
some who will disagree with this interpretation, few will 
quarrel with the Federal Bureau’s belief that the primary 
responsibility for the care and treatment of youthful of- 
fenders should rest with the states and local communities. 
Acting upon this belief, the Bureau is preparing, as part 


of a proposed manual of institution construction, a series 
of plans which it is hoped will suggest to local communities 
ern ways of meeting their juvenile detention prob- 
ems. 

The 3 years that have elapsed since the opening of the 
minimum-security institution for men at Seagoville, Texas, 
are pointed to by the report as a “demonstration that the 
prison of bars and cells, walls and guntowers, is not neces- 
sary or even desirable for many of the men sentenced to 
confinement.” To all who are interested in progressive 
penology in America, these words. are indeed encouraging. 

It is reported that considerable progress has been made 
in the prison vocational training program during the past 
year. A manual for the development of on-the-job training 
was completed and specific instruction in agriculture, which 
was begun last year, is now in operation in nine institu- 
tions. Futhermore, excellent results were achieved in the 
Airplane Mechanics School at Chillicothe and in the school 
for tabulating machine operators at the National Training 
School for Boys. 

The period covered by the report also was characterized 
by some other noteworthy developments. A program was 
introduced to assist inmates to prepare for their release; 
group psychotherapy was initiated at the National Train- 
ing School for Boys; a conference of associate wardens, the 
first in the history of the Federal Prison Service, was 
held from May 31 through June 3, 1948, at the Lewisburg 
penitentiary; the first Institute for Jailers was conducted 
in May, 1948, at Dallas, Texas; and a jail inspectors con- 
ference was held in the fall of 1947, at Texarkana, Texas, 
at which for the first time jail inspectors and a group of 
institution staff members were brought together for an 
exchange of views on penal problems. 

Most commendable is the recommendation by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons that “the system of sentencing now 
prevailing in federal courts be modified so as to give wider 
latitude to the executive branch of the Government in de- 
termining how much correctional treatment is needed in 
individual cases.” One must also note with satisfaction 
the report’s criticism of the uneven development of the 
modern prison system which produces such “prison para- 
doxes” as the blind, impersonal infliction of punishment 
in institutions that are supposed to rehabilitate. It seems, 
however, that impatience with these “prison paradoxes,” 
rather than an accurate appraisal of the situation, dictated 
the statement that “the majority of American citizens are 
farther ahead in their thinking about prisons and crime 
control than is the actual implementation of their ideas.” 
The reviewer is of the opinion that in regard to these 
matters, indifference, and not progressive thinking, pre- 
vails among our citizens. 

Correctional workers and all others interested in the 
development of American penology will find this report 
highly instructive and essential reading. 


Towa City, Iowa ROBERT G. CALDWELL 


A Comparative Study of Probation 


Probation in the Light of Criminal Statistics. 
By N. S. Timasheff. New York: The Declam X. 
McMullen Company, 1949. Pp. 47. $1.75. 


This brochure is No. 3 in the Social Science Series of 
the Fordham University Studies. It is a very interesting 
and informative follow-up of Professor Timasheff’s One 
Hundred Years of Probation. 

Adopting a broad definition of probation, as we now have 
it, Professor Timasheff evaluates its results (favorable 
and unfavorable) from comparative criminal statistics, 
garnered from the United States, England, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 
Probably, at some future time, the professor will subjoin 
statistics from the six Latin American nations, Japan, 
China, Siam, Iran, and Egypt, where the respective courts 
in those countries now have recourse to this typé of re- 
habilitation and crime prevention. 

Brushing off all adverse criticism of the statistical 
method, especially comparative, the reviewer has to admit 
that Professor Timasheff has done an excellent job, and 


offers a convincing case for a wider use of this modern de- 
vice in dealing with offenders, especially youngsters and 
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— offenders, exclusive of murderers, robbers, and their 


The thinness of the brochure certainly belies the tre- 
mendous amount of labor and research entailed in its com- 
pilation. Its meager 47 pages prove, beyond cavil, that 

robation has already reached the stage of a firmly-estab- 
ished institution and is assuredly a sound and wise system 
of penal treatment in selected cases. Its failures simply 
emphasize the fact that it is a human institution, and not 
that it is not uniformly effective and in accordance with 
the fundamental philosophy of crime. After all is said, 
there is nothing sacrosanct about incarceration, whether 
flat or indeterminate sentences are served. The bulging 
roster of recidivists mye A testifies to this discouraging 
fact. Incarceration in jails, reformatories, and peniten- 
tiaries at best approaches only a kind of experiment in 
penology, and refiects society’s frantic efforts to crack 
the ever-growing crime conundrum. Our courts resort to 
it so automatically and universally mainly because society 
attaches to it retributive and reformative qualities which, 
under present circumstances, it cannot possibly possess. 

Professor Timasheff’s brochure is an eloquent signpost 
pointing to a sound and salutary way of by-passing the 
malefic atmosphere of our jails, reformatories, and pen- 
itentiaries. 


Baltimore, Md. JOSEPH J. AyD 


An Insider’s Impressions of British Prisons 


Gaol Delivery—A Searchlight on the State of 
English Prisons and Their Future. By Mark Ben- 
ney. New York and London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1948. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Throughout this account of contemporary English pris- 
ons one attempts to discover why the book is entitled Gaol 
Delivery. Mark Benney, himself an ex-prisoner with some 
eight convictions on his record (“... or is it nine?” he 
a including experiences within five prisons and one 
Borstal institution, writes on a topic common in the think- 
ing of most intelligent and articulate prisoners; viz, what’s 
wrong with prisons. If Mr. Benney’s comment is accepted 
as the “gospel truth” we would state that much is wrong 
with English prisons. However, we have not had the 
advantage of the English Prison Commission’s rebuttal. 
Perhaps this reviewer is overly skeptical but it does 
appear that books of this nature have a common ring. 

Gaol Delivery, however, is not a book of ex-prisoner 
“gripes” alone. The author attempts to portray for the 
layman a word picture of the rigors of prison life— 

hysical and mental—and does so in a vivid, if not wordy, 
ashion. Based primarily on his personal experiences within 
some of the British prisons, and substantiated by the 
comments of 100 other ex-prisoners, mostly conscientious 
objectors, Gaol Delivery is published for the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, an ancient and honorable private 
watchdog of Britain’s penal process. The League makes 
it clear that while it sponsors the book it is not necessarily 
committed to the author’s views. 

Typical of Mr. Benney’s findings are the following 
‘... 80 far as constructive efforts at reform are con- 
cerned, the (English) prisons of today receive less atten- 
tion than those of the eighteen-forties.” This particular, 
and somewhat major, finding does not coincide with our 
knowledge of the efforts, vision, and courage of the late 
Sir Alexander Paterson who for many years gave of his 
best as an English prison commissioner. Sir Alex gave 
new life to an ancient system and his many friends on 
this side of the Atlantic recall with respect his accomplish- 
ments of decades. 

Mr. Benney covers the waterfront of crime and punish- 
ment, including his opinion of the purposes of prisons and 
punishment, together with his ideas of remedial measures 
none of which are world-shaking to readers in the states. 

The publishers entertain the hope “. . . that the facts 
themselves will sufficiently startle the uninformed reader.” 
Perhaps this may be true in old England but it would 
take a far more dramatic piece of writing to stir the 
souls of New England—or any other section of these 48 
states. 


welfare. 
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To the student of penology perhaps Gaol Delivery is 
worth the 8 shillings sixpence noted on the filyleaf, but 
to the average layman who is, of course, the one to be 
convinced of the need for improvement, we doubt if it 
will be a best-seller. We will say this, however: Mr. Benney 
is rough with the English Prison Commission—and per- 
haps a combination of his book with the Commission’s re- 
tort would stir up some smoke where it is needed. 


New York City ROBERTS J. WRIGHT 


Place of the Child in Modern Society 


The Sociology of Child Development. By James 
H. S. Bossard. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1948. Pp. 790. $4.50. 


This volume should be of much interest both to sociolo- 

ists and to caseworkers and correctional workers. To 

te the literature on this topic has been written largely 
from the welfare point of view and has been concerned 
with “problem situations” and community organization 
for child welfare, or it has concentrated attention on the 
psychological development of the individual child. This 
volume, as the title implies, attempts to present a sociolog- 
ical interpretation of personality growth and development 
in terms of groups, social situations, and the culture of 
which the child is a part. 

The author has divided his book into seven parts. After 
an introduction of two chapters, in which the background 
and theoretical interpretation is outlined, the major sec- 
tions of the volume (Parts II to VI) deal with the child 
in various social situations. “The Child and His Family 
Setting” is the subject of Part II. Here the author analyzes 
family patterns and structures and describes the social 

rocesses through which personality is moulded in the 
interaction between family members. The significance of 
the family as a vehicle for the transmission of the whole 
cultural heritage and the way in which the individual 
child reacts to and modifies the family situation is also 
analyzed. Part III, “Facets of Family Life,” attempts to 
describe some of the concrete mechanisms through which 
the process of socialization and the transmission of social 
values takes place in family conversation, table talk, and 
the direct interaction between family members and with 
nonmembers such as the guest and the domestic servant. 
Firsthand, new and interesting material is introduced in 
this part of the book. Throughout these chapters em- 
phasis is placed on the social situation as a source of 
attitudes and values. 

The significance of the class structure as conditioning 
the process of socialization in the family, and the different 
ways in which this process functions in families from 
different social strata is the subject of Part IV, “Class 
and Status Differentials.” The importance of class status 
of the family in giving to the child his conception of his 
own role is well brought out. In Part V, “Some Problem 
Families,” the author deals with those “situations which 
have been identified as of the problem creating kind” and 
which make up the bulk of many books entitled “child 
re.” The gradual modification of family patterns 
as a source of child attitudes by contact with other groups 
—the play group, neighborhood, school, and the wider 
community—are the subject of Part VI. 

The concluding section, (Part VII) “The Changing 
Status of Childhood,” presents an interesting and valu- 
able historical analysis of changing family patterns and 
traces the evolution of the child’s role and status in 
American society. The development of the child welfare 
movement and the attempts to define and secure social 
recognition of the “rights of childhood” are the subject 
matter of these final chapters. 

The value of Bossard’s book is greatly enhanced by the 
inclusion of a great deal of case and biographical material 
and other empirical data gathered by the author and his 
associates in connection with the research being carried 
on by the William T. Carter Foundation of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Such material adds greatly to the read- 
er’s interest in the book and helps to tie in the theoretical 
interpretation with concrete realities. For the student, 
the usefulness of the volume also is increased bv a clear 
and concise statement of problems in chapter introduc- 
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tions and final summaries at the conclusion of each chap- 
ter. The style is clear and the arrangement of materials 
logical and systematic. 

might be suggested. One has the 
feeling that the attempt to reduce complex situations and 
processes to “scientific laws” and to state them in terms 
of mathematical formulae lends a pseudescientific air and 
is hardly warrantable. Some of the case material and 
biographical data seem to have been selected for inclu- 
sion more because of their inherent reader interest than 
because they further the development of the theoretical 
point of view. Finally, despite the recognition of “class 
differentials” much of the material as well as theoretical 
interpretation seems to have been drawn from observation 
of the child in the middle class family situation and hence 
likely to lead to generalizations which might not hold 
true for children from other class backgrounds. , 

Nevertheless, The Sociology of Child Development is 
probably the most complete and satisfactory volume in 
this area of study. It should have wide use in the class- 
room in courses in both sociology and social work, and 
should have wide appeal to the professional child welfare 
worker as well as to the general reader. 


Columbia, Mo. C. T. PIHLBLAD 


Man’s Need for Spiritual Guidance 


Peace of Soul. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1949. Pp. 292. $3.00. 


The principal thesis of this well known Catholic philos- 
opher’s latest literary effort is that attempts at social re- 
formation logically must commence with individual re- 
formation, as society in a real sense represents but the 
individual in the aggregate. Individual reformation cannot 
be effected, Monsignor Sheen declares, unless modern 
man turns to God for direction and understanding of his 
genesis and objectives. Thereby can moderns find a reso- 
lution of the anxieties and frustrations that beset them and 
succeed to peace of the soul. War and other forms of 
social disorder are but projections of grave conflicts within 
the individual and if peace is to be found among men 
it first must be had within the individual and then enlarged 
to social harmony. The real danger is not in the atom or 
hydrogen bomb, the author observes, but in the man who 
possesses it! (It is interesting to speculate on the human 
profits that might be found if our society were construc- 
tively to consider ways and means to individual peace and 
social tranquility as earnestly and expensively as it now 
fearfully ponders the hydrogen bomb and its almost limit- 
less potential for destruction. 

Monsignor Sheen is sharply critical of those who turn to 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis for sophisticated escapes 
and excuses for their own confusions and failures, observ- 
ing pungently that there are thousands of patients on their 
backs who would be made better if they were on their 
knees before God instead. In other times men recognized 
a difference between right and wrong, but now modern 
man denies his guilt, Monsignor Sheen states, because of 
fear of himself, as the drunkard fears the light of sobriety 
which will bring the sickening revelation of his own de- 
gredation. Man must be realistic and truthful in self- 
analysis if the way to human education and peace of soul 
is to be found. 

Few social observers will disagree with the author when 
he declares the need today of greater understanding of 
human nature and deeper self-perception. It is only 
through konwledge of himself that man can comprehend 
his problems and their causes and proceed to solution of 
them and peace of soul. 

Urbanly provocative in style, Peace of Soul presents a 
searching analysis of the plight of the modern. especially 
in America. It provides valuable thinking for the not so 
thoughtful and spiritual orientation for the many who un- 
fortunately but dimly perceive their own need of peace 
of soul. The grace of religion is offered as a pervading 
remedy for the disoriented and disturbed. While it is Catho- 
lic in tenor, Peace of Soul is reeommended to those of anv 
creed who are perturbed by the confusions and unrest of 
our times. It stimulates critical introspection and will 
enable one hetter to determine the causes of his own want 


of a fuller contentment. Those who are actively concerned 
in law enforcement and rehabilitation should be particu- 
larly interested in this volume because of their aware- 
ness of the part that individual maladjustments and dis- 
orders importantly play in the formation of the criminal. 
If such an individual can be led to adjustment and enabled 
to find individual and social direction, surely the greatest 
step has been taken toward correction and development. 

The highly favorable reception accorded this book by 
reviewers and public alike may be said to reflect the ac- 
curacy of Monsignor Sheen’s analysis of the need of mod- 
- on for spiritual guidance and his hunger for peace 
of soul. 


Chicago, Ill. DANIEL T. WARD 


Social Work in Perspective 


Proceedings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, 1948. New York: The Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Pp. 498. $6.00. 


A practitioner who works on a local level develops a 
myopia so that he only sees that which is immediate and 
urgent in his own sphere of activity. He is intent on get- 
ting his job done and is unable to see it in its larger per- 
spective. A volume such as Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work is a corrective to a partial 
point of view. 

One is amazed at the scope and variety of topics in this 
volume which contains 52 articles covering 15 major 
spheres of activity. Social work has kept abreast with the 
political trend toward a world-wide perspective, and five 
articles are devoted to international organizations. Of 
particular interest to all who work in the probation and 
parole field are the three articles on delinquency. 

Edwin J. Lukas, executive director of the New York 
City Society for the Prevention of Crime, writes on the 
subject “Penocorrectional Philosophy in Retrospect.” Since 
this Conference of Social Work was the 75th annual 
meeting, Mr. Lukas looks back on the progress in the 
penocorrectional field. He sets as his criteria the following 
five principles promulgated by the American Prison 
Society in 1870, which today seem progressive, but Mr. 
Lukas tells us we have made little progress. Although 
we hold to the principle that “reformation, not vindictive 
suffering, should be the purpose of penal treatment, ... 
reformation as a pragmatic philosophy still eludes most 
people identified with criminal justice administration.” 
Little has been done to realize the insight that “the pris- 
oner must understand that his destiny is in his own hands.” 
The substitution of indeterminate sentences for fixed sen- 
tences, although considered, is “nowhere in vogue.”. We 
believe “prison reform is frustrated by prison officials who 
are not trained” but a realistic survey will indicate that 
there is a wide gap in standards. 

Mr. Lukas sees a glimmer of hope for the principle that 
“prisons should be small, and separate institutions should 
exist for different types of offenders.” The Youth Cor- 
rection Authority is a step in this direction and may be- 
come an “ever-widening beneficial influence.” 

Mr. Lukas disagrees with those who note major im- 
provements in the last 75 years. He says, “the facade may 
now be presentable, but behind it exists in larger measure 
than we publicly confess the core of man’s un-understand- 
ing treatment of man.” 

Benedict S. Alper, member of the Section of Social De- 
fense, United Nations, contributes an article on the “Pre- 
vention and Control of Delinquency at the International 
Level.” He points out the interesting fact that the United 
Nations has recommended the establishment of a perman- 
ent Social Commission which will consider problems of 
penology. He discusses the original contributions that 
other nations have made to treatment. such as the Borstal 
reformatories of England, and the Child Welfare Council 
of the Scandinavian countries where child offenders are 
dealt with apart from a court setting. He mentions the 
use by many Latin American countries of clinics attached 
to the court. The experiments of other countries in new 
methods and facilities of treatment should prove stimulat- 
ing in our search for more enlightened practice. 

S. L. Slavson. known for his work on group therapy, 
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presents an interesting paper on “Milieu and Group Treat- 
ment for Delinquents.” He delineates the place of the insti- 
tution in the rehabilitative picture, and describes the type 
of individual who will profit through commitment. He 
states, “where delinquent behavior is promoted by a 
youngster’s psychopathic personality structure, placement 
in an institution is essential.” The institution must be a 
conditional environment which means that “it is organized 
and set so as to include the elements and relations that 
would prove salutary to the needs of the residents or in- 
mates.’ 


Chicago, Ill. Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers 


Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers in the 
United States: New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1949. Pp. 25. 50 cents. 


A new study of salaries paid to probation and parole 
officers in the United States in jurisdictions of 100,000 or 
more has been issued by the National Probation and Parole 
Association. In August 1947 the Association published sal- 
ary data obtained by contacting 53 state departments and 
more than 500 local departments. The published analysis 
included all cities and counties of 25,000 or more popula- 
tion. In the new edition the data have been simplified as to 
size of jurisdiction and job classification. The recent study 
shows the salary ranges, minimum to maximum, for pro- 
bation and parole officers, chiefs and department heads, 
and intermediate positions. 

The analysis shows that salaries in all positions are 
unstandardized, and for the most part, workers are grossly 
underpaid in the light of present living costs and the 
professional standards demanded. In very few depart- 
ments are salaries adequate for staff positions. The Asso- 
ciation hopes that the material in the schedule will be 
serviceable in efforts to obtain increases. 


Reports Received 


Adult Corrections and Release Procedures (Final Re- 
port). The Special Crime Study Commission, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1949. Pp. 83. In this report, the Commission out- 
lines its activities since its creation in November 1947 
and summarizes all the important recommendations on pa- 
role, probation, the state correctional system, jails, and 
the study and treatment of alcoholism. 


Aims and Practices in Penal Treatment. Yearbook of 
the Northern Association of Criminologists, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1947-49. Pp. 32. Thorsten Sellin of the University 
of Pennsylvania contributes an introduction to this pam- 
phlet reviewing the work and deliberations of the Asso- 
ciation which includes representatives from Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden. The topics discussed include 
the Indeterminate Sentence, Purposes of Punishment, and 
the Treatment of the Youthful Offender. 


California’s Challenge in Corrections. The California 
Probation and Parole Association, 139 North Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1949. Pp. 80. In May 1948. the 
California Parole and Probation Association held its 
eighteenth annual conference in Long Beach, Calif. The 
papers given at this conference are published in this 
pamphlet. The topics covered include “Current Thinking 
Regarding Psychopaths,” “Socio Legal Aspects of Homo- 
sexuality,” “Legal Rights of a Child,” “Does Our Juvenile 
— ~/{ Meet the Need?” and many others of interest 
and value. 


Children Absent from School. The Citizens Committee 
on Children of New York City, Inc., 136 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y., September 1949. Pp. 116. This report 
explores the causes of truancy, evaluates the work of 
the Bureau of Attendance, and outlines a program through 
which the public schools can become more effective in 
preventing serious disturbance in children. 

Juvenile Court Judges Journal. The National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, 3333 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., September 1949. Pp. 48. This is the first issue of this 
Journal and is intended to mark the golden anniversary of 


the founding of the first juvenile court in the world. It 
contains a list of all the members of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and a full account of the last 
annual conference held in Miami, Fla., in April 1949. The 
issue also contains interesting news items from the various 
state councils. 


Juvenile Court Laws: State of Iowa. Iowa Probation 
and Parole Association, 1949. Pp. 46. This publication 
contains the Juvenile Court Laws of Iowa reprinted from 
the Code of 1946 and includes amendments passed by the 
General Assembly in 1947 and 1949. In addition, there is 
a directory of probation and parole officers for juvenile 
offenders, institutions for the care of children, and sug- 
gestions for juvenile court procedures. 


Juvenile Court of Honolulu (Annual Report). First Ju- 
dicial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1948. Pp. 43. The Fore- 
word to this report states that this is the first approach to 
the long recognized need for a separate report to the 
public of the activities of the Honolulu Juvenile Court 
which has jurisdiction over the Honolulu Detention Home, 
probation, and special services which includes in-service 
staff training, adoption, and provisions for psychological 
and mental hygiene assistance. 

Juvenile Justice (Final Report). The Special Crime 
Study Commission, Sacramento, Calif., 1949. Pp. 84. The 
recommendations in this report concern the exercise of ju- 
dicial functions as they affect the control and correction 
of delinquency and the protection of children. The recom- 
mendations propose minor changes in the juvenile court 
law but fundamental changes which affect all courts having 
jurisdiction over cases where the welfare of families and 
children are of primary concern. 


Magistrates Association (Annual Report). Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1., 1949. 
Pp. 20. This is the 29th annual report and statement of 
accounts presented at the annual meeting in London in 
October 1949. It reviews legislation under consideration 
by Parliament, such as the Legal Aid and Advice Act, and 
4 “— Adoption Bill, as well as a new draft of Probation 

ules. 


Menninger Foundation (Annual Report). The Mennin- 
ger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. This is the eight annual 
report and covers the year 1948-49. It gives some of the 
historical background of the clinic, its growth, development, 
and present program in treatment, professional education, 
and research. 

Narcotic Education. Montana State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Helena, Mont., Bulletin No. 1, 1947. Pp. 70. 
Narcotics Education is defined here as the study of de- 
pressant drugs such as aspirins, alcohol, marihuana, ether, 
the anesthetic gases. and barbiturates. This first bulletin 
is devoted to alcohol only and is a course of study pre- 
pared for use in the Montana schools. '‘ 


Probation Department of the Muncipal Court, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 56. This report 
was made at the request. of the chief justice and the judges 
of the Cleveland Municipal Court. A similar survey was 
made in 1931 and this report analyzes the accomplishments 
and failures and presents the outstanding needs of the 
probation work and the recommendations for meeting them. 


Psychiatric Approach to the Treatment of Promiscuity. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 81. This is a report of a 
psychiatric study made between 1943 and 1947 on the ap- 
plication of psychiatric techniques to venereal disease 
control. The project was a co-operative effort of the U. 
S. Public Health Service, the California State Department 
of Public Health, the San Francisco Department of Pub- 
lic Health. The purposes of the study were to determine 
the motivating factors in promiscuity and to what extent 
psychiatric and casework treatment might be effective. 


Service to Children (Annual Report). Juvenile Court, 
Pulaski County, Little Rock, Ark., 1948. Pp. 14. This is 
the 37th annual report of the Pulaski County Juvenile 
Court and discusses the characteristics of the juvenile 
court, the work of the parental home and reviews the re- 
commendations made since 1942 for preventing and con- 
troling delinquency and improving the welfare of depend- 
ent children. 
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Sources for the Study of the Administration of Criminal 
Justice. Special Crime Study Commissions and The Cali- 
fornia State Board of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 
April 15, 1949. Pp. 294. This report was prepared by Dor- 
pr C. Tompkins of the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. It is intended to 
serve as a guide to materials concerned with the admin- 
istrative aspects of criminology and correction in Cali- 
fornia particularly. All the items included have been pub- 
lished since 1938 and are fully annotated. 


Trends in the Employment of Young Workers (Annual 
Report). National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 22. This report 


is concerned primarily with young people under the age 
of 18 years and presents statistical data on the number 
of such young people employed, type and conditions of em- 
ployment, school enrollment, federal legislation, and state 
activities relating to child labor. 


Youth and You (Annual Report). Juvenile Court of 
Northampton County, Easton, Pa., 1948. Pp. 40. In addi- 
tion to the statistical data on the work of the court such 
as complaints, delinquency cases classified by offense, sex 
ratios, and dispositions, the report contains an interesting 
introduction on the problems of delinquency and the jur- 
isdiction and functions of the juvenile court. 


News from the Field 


NPPA Announces Program 
For Atlantic City Meeting 


Professional schools and the challenge of correctional 
work, discussed by Dean Kenneth D. Johnson of the New 
York School of Social Work, will be among the many topics 
of interest at the National Probation and Parole Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City held in conjunction with the National 
Conference of Social Work. The NPPA 3-day program will 
begin on Tuesday, April 25. 

Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, professor of psychiatry at 
Adelphi College, will comment on the psychiatric treatment 
of the criminal psychopath. 

Parole will be the topic of a morning meeting on the 
opening day and will be discussed by Randolph E. Wise, 
NPPA director of parole, and Thomas J. McHugh, assis- 
tant toa director of the New York State Division of 
Parole. 

The recently revised Standard Juvenile Court Act will 
be reviewed by Justice Justine Wise Polier of the Domestic 
Relations Court at New York City. 

At an afternoon group meeting on the opening day there 
will be a panel on the practical problems in adult proba- 
tion and parole. 

Among other topics to be discussed at the various meet- 
ings are problems of sex offenders, guided group interac- 
tion in a correctional setting, probation and parole in 
other nations, and the functions and responsibilities of 
parole boards and their members. 

Futher information about the conference may be ob- 
tained from Will C. Turnbladh, executive director of the 
National Probation and Parolé Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Wants Private Hearings 
For Sex Crime Victims 


Another step toward more enlightened procedure in 
handling sex crime has been proposed by Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, superintendent of the Government’s St Elizabeths 
Hospital at Washington, D. C. It is to afford court pri- 
vacy to children who testify against persons charged with 
sex crimes. 

Because parents want to save their children the em- 
barrassment of appearing in open court many sex of- 
fenders escape prosecution or are merely charged with 
disorderly conduct, Dr. Overholser pointed out. 

Dr. Overholser would extend to sex crime hearings a 
modified use of juvenile court practice which bars the 
public or clears the courtrooms for these hearings. 

Such a system, it is believed, should aid greatly in pre- 
vention of sex crimes. More minor offenses would be re- 
ported and more prosecutions made. 

Commenting on Dr. Overholser’s observations. the Wash- 
ington Post writes: “Once parents of youthful complain- 
ants were guaranteed freedom from public embarrassment 
for their children, and parents generally educated to the 
need of co-operation with authorities in this field, much 
greater safety would be insured for all children.” 


750 Prisoners Offer 
Skin to Save Child 


More than 750 inmates at Ohio Penitentiary volunteered 
for a skin graft in an effort to save the life of an 11-year- 
old boy suffering from burns covering more than half his 
body, according to Warden R. W. Alvis. 

Forty-one of the men were given blood tests and 10 were 
to be selected by doctors on the basis of blood typing and 
the Rh factor, as well as other factors in which people’s 
blood differ. 

The giving of large areas of a full thickness of skin 
graft involves considerable discomfort and results in scars, 
it is reported. In view of this fact, the overwhelming re- 
sponse was regarded as most gratifying. 

Although the skin graft may: not save the boy’s life, it 
is believed to be his only chance of survival. 


1948 Delinquency Cases 


2 Percent Under 1947 


Delinquency cases reported by juvenile courts for 1948 
decreased slightly from 1947. The 2 percent decrease was 
the smallest reported since the end of the war, according 
to the United States Children’s Bureau. 

Data on delinquency cases were obtained from reports 
received from courts which participated voluntarily in 
the Children’s Bureau juvenile court statistical reporting 
plan. Under the plan, state agencies collect statistics on 
juvenile delinquency cases as well as statistics on other 
types of cases handled by courts that have’ jurisdiction 
in children’s cases. For 1948, reports were received from 
399 courts in 17 states distributed over every region of the 
country. The general trend in delinquency cases during 
the period 1938 to 1948 was upward during the war years, 
to a peak in 1945, and downward in the 3 years after the 
war. The decrease in 1948 was much less marked than in 
the preceding 2 years, and it is believed that this is the 
beginning of a leveling off in the annual volume of delin- 
quency cases. If the 1948 figures are indicative of the new 
postwar level, the Children’s Bureau believes, moreover, 
that the country is faced with a much greater number of 
children coming before the courts each year than was the 
ease before the war. 

If the volume of delinquency cases continues at the 
1948 level, some 275,000 children. the Children’s Bureau 
estimates, will be coming before the juvenile courts each 
year in the United States. 

The number of children coming before the courts pre- 
sents a challenge to the existing services available to these 
children, the Children’s Bureau points out. Additional 
staff with better training is needed by courts and by chil- 
dren’s institutions and child welfare agencies that the 
courts call upon for service. Adequate institutional facil- 
ities and foster homes should be available for children who 
need care away from their own homes. These increased 
services would do much toward helning youngsters in 
trouble, the Children’s Bureau concludes, so that they do 
not appear again before a court. 
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Juvenile Court Judges to 
Hold Annual Meeting in May 


The 1950 convention of the National Council of Juven- 
ile Court Judges, to be held in Pittsburgh May 1 to 3, has 
been announced by Council President Gustav L. Schramm, 
= of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pitts- 

urgh. 

Among the speakers will be Justice Tom C. Clark of 
the Supreme Court, Austin H. MacCormick, executive 
director of The Osborne Association, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien 

poems in the New York City schools, and G. Howland 

aw. 

The Juvenile Court Judges Journal, official og eee 
of the Council, will include in its April issue the detailed 
program of the convention. 


Attorney General Calls 
National Crime Parley 


“There has been a substantial postwar increase in 
crime in this country, particularly in crimes of violence,” 
President Truman told federal, state, and local law-enforce- 
ment authorities in attendance at the Attorney General’s 
Conference on Organized Crime at Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 15. : 

In their drive against organized crime law-enforcement 
officials were cautioned by the President that they must 
be vigilant in their enforcement of the law. “Too often,” 
President Truman said, “organized crime is made possible 
by corruption of law-enforcement officials . . . . You your- 
selves must be intellectually honest in the enforcement of 
the law.” 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, who called the 
conference, said that the Department of Justice “stands 
ready to give every possible assistance” to communities 
that declare war on organized crime. 

A closed meeting was held in the afternoon to consider 
proposed legislation and methods of law enforcement. 

Among the law-enforcement organizations represented 
were the National Association of Attorneys General, the 
American Municipal Association, the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, the United States Attorneys’ Association. 
the United States Treasury Department, and the United 
States Department of Justice. 

President Truman’s address before the Conference is 
presented as the lead article in this issue of FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION. 


Probationers and Parolees 
To Take Part in Seminar! 


A seminar on yepehiony for correctional workers, under 
the leadership of Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, has been an- 
nounced by the Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy 
of New York City. 

A feature of the seminar will be the presentation of 
unidentified gone and probationers who, from behind 
a screen, will answer questions from the floor about their 
feeling about probation or parole, their attitude toward 
their probation and parole officers, and what they think 
of their chances of making good. 

Case histories of offenders who have received psycho- 
therapy will be so with an examination of the 
danger signs or behavior symptoms. Comparison of old 
and new methods of dealing with convicted offenders and 
their effect on criminal behavior and comparison and 
analysis of English postrelease methods of dealing with 
offenders will be discussed. 

The aim of the seminar is to reduce recidivism and to 
prevent serious violations of parole as well as to develop 
psychiatric insight in order to differentiate between those 
cases which can be handled by probation officers and those 
whose mental problems require professional psychotherapy. 

Inquiries about the seminar may be addressed to the 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, 218 East 70th 
Street, New York City. 


Calls Vandalism “Our 
Chosen American Sport”’ 


There is a “menace in every American community more 
dangerous (and more expensive) than a Dillinger or a 
ns) pon vandal who shoots, burns, hacks, hammers, 
and wrecks millions of dollars worth of property, some- 
times — injury and death.” Those are the words 
of Howard D. Clark who writes on “Vandalism—Our 
Gaeven American Sport” in the February 1950 issue of The 

‘urvey. 

Focusing on public highways, the author cites facts 
and figures ranging over many states. To take one example, 
physical inventory of the State of Washington last year 
showed “the value of traffic signs, including installation 
costs, to be $241,644. The loss due to vandalism by shootin 
and by defacement with crayons, rocks, beer bottles, an 
so on, was $43,936, enough to construct a mile of modern 


concrete highway. The taxpayer, whether or not he drives 
a car, must foot the bill.” 


350 Prisoners Get 
Holiday Furloughs 


The holiday season had an extra ring of cheer again 
this year for some 350 prisoners at Mississippi state pen- 
itentiary whose perfect conduct records won them 10-day 
Christmas furloughs. 

Superintendent Marvin Wiggins said every trusty with 
an unblemished record over a 3-year period gets 10 days 
at home in keeping with a 5-year prison practice. 

The prison has granted 1,679 such paroles since the plan 
was inaugurated in 1944 by the late Governor Thomas L. 
Bailey. Of that number only 11 have failed to return on 
time and only 2 have failed to show up at all. 

When Superintendent John R. Cranor of the Washington 
State Penitentiary at Walla Walla was warden of an 
eastern | er gece a similar system was practiced. Over 
a period of several years every prisoner who received 


Christmas leave returned promptly before the stipulated 
hour, he said. 


Kickin’ Around By Bus-Driver Wally Falk 
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“Wouldn’t you know it, and me gettin’ me parole on Friday!” 
Courtesy The Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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Authorities Consider 
Sex Offender Problem 


Three or four widely publicized cases do not constitute 
a sex crime wave, declared Dr. Winfred Overholser, super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, who spoke as a mem- 
ber of a panel discussion which featured the thirty-second 
annual meeting, in February, of the District of Columbia’s 
Social Hygiene Society. 

Dr. Overholser’s remarks were made in answer to the 
current hysteria across the country over apparent in- 
creases in sexual crimes. He cited British statistics which 
reflect an increase in sex crimes and suggested that pos- 
sibly crime figures in the United States also might show 
an increase. 

Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett and George 
Morris Fay, United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, were the other members of the panel. All three 
concurred in Austin H. MacCormick’s recent observation 
that “our most difficult crime problem today is the sex 
offender who is driven by compulsive urges to commit 
serious crimes against women and children.” 

Bennett called for “additional psychiatric and medical 
services to spot and diagnose sexual psychopaths, overt 
and border-line,” and hailed the promised early opening 
of the District’s Alcoholic Clinic. He warned against en- 
hancing the stimulating excitement caused by fear of 
detection through enactment of “ill-conceived laws and 
penalties” which, he said, “merely add fuel to the flames.” 

“The District’s new law is no cure-all,” declared Prose- 
cutor Fay, “and we do not expect it to abolish sex crimes 
in a few years. We are moving slowly from the prosecution 
standpoint and are sending only serious habitual offenders 
to St. Elizabeths. Under our law psychopaths committed 
to St. Elizabeths are turned back to the courts after re- 
lease and they may still be prosecuted.” To date such 
commitments of habitual offenders have averaged on a 
month since the law’s enactment June 9, 1948. 

Calling the indeterminate sentence provision of the Dis- 
trict law “one of its strongest points,” Dr. Overholser 
said, “this is far better than the former method of jail- 
ing sex criminals for a definite term and then turning them 
loose on society. If persons are a menace they should not 
be at large . . .. Under the new law the sexual psycho- 

aths do not leave the hospital until they are cured. To 

ae we have released none of those committed under its 

pea during the 20 months it has been on our statute 
s. 


The panel trio agreed that no one state, individual, or 
professional group yet has the complete answer to the 
complicated problem. The best hope for its ultimate solu- 
tion, they believe, lies in continued study and teamwork of 
penologists, lawyers, physicians, psychiatrists, and sociol- 
ogists, supported by forward looking legislators and other 
community leaders. 


Lifer Granted Freedom for 
Aid to Medical Science 


After serving 18 years of a life sentence, a 50-year-old 
peevrest walked out of Sing Sing Prison a free man in 

ecember because of exceptional contributions to medical 
tests and experiments which endangered his health and 
could have resulted in death. 

Last May, without any promise of clemency, the prisoner 
volunteered to take part in a vein to vein exchange of 
18 pints of blood with an 8-year-old girl leukemia vic- 
tim. “Although the child’s life was not saved, the pris- 
oner’s service was considered an important contribution 
to the field of medicine,” said Governor Dewey in com- 
muting his sentence. 

In 1942 the prisoner submitted to tests involving the 
use of a drug later used successfully in the treatment 
of malaria. In 19438 he volunteered again for a similar 
experiment in the use of an influenza vaccine. He also 
was a consistent donor to the Red Cross blood bank during 
the war years. 

“This is the merriest Christmas I’ve ever had,” said the 
ex-prisoner on his release. 


International Congress of 
Criminology to Meet at Paris 


The Second International Congress of Criminology will 
be held September 10 to 19, 1950, in Paris. Representatives 
of all fields interested in the study of the criminal or 
crime will attend. 

The Congress will consider contributions to criminolog- 
ical thought made by the various sciences and will dis- 
cuss methods and procedures for dealing with the crime 
problem. Final organization of an International Society 
of Criminology will be perfected. 

Information concerning the Congress may be obtained 
from Professor Paul W. Tappan, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, New York University. 


Finds Alcohol Major Factor 
In One-Third of Offenses 


Alcoholism was a major factor in one-third of the 818 
cases studied during the first year of operation of the 
Rotman Research Laboratory of the Psychiatric Institute 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago, according to Dr. 
Agnes A. Sharp, director of research. This figure excludes 
all cases in which alcoholism proved to be a superimposed 
factor over and above the more basic problem. The Lab- 
oratory’s findings, Dr. Sharp concludes, emphasize the 
fact that the chronic alcoholic group has underlying fac- 
- ne in problems poorly solved by uncontrolled 

rinking. 

Established in 1948, the Rotman Research Laboratory 
was named in honor of Dr. David B. Rotman who died 
May 30, 1948 and had served the Municipal Court of 
Chicago as psychiatrist since 1929. The Laboratory is 
located at Chicago’s House of Correction and provides 
complete hospital facilities. 

_The Laboratory provides psychotherapy for a few 
highly selected cases and psychiatric services for special 
cases among the 2,600 inmates of the House of Correc- 
tion. Before establishment of the clinic no psychiatric 
services were available for the “Bridewell.” 

In addition to intensive diagnostic studies and therapy. 
the Laboratory is attempting to conduct research de- 
signed to strengthen the clinical techniques employed at 
the Psychiatric Institute. This research will be largely 
in adult behavior dynamics and motivation. 


700 Reformed Drinkers Hear 
Case Histories at AA Dinner 


A group of 700 men and women celebrated gaily and 
soberly at Washington, D. C., February 11, at the eighth 
annual dinner of Alcoholics Anonymous of the Washington 
area, reports the Washington Evening Star. ’ 

Instead of “telling it to the judge” they listened to a 
New York City judge tell how he saved his conscience and 
his career by breaking the hold that drink had on him 
for 30 years. 

The gathering also heard a young woman relate how 
she regained a sense of responsibility and a desire to live 
after her drinking wrecked her marriage and caused the 
death of her baby. 

They applauded when a Wisconsin man—also listed 
anonymously on the program—reminded them that the 
anniversary occasion “does not mean we are on parade 
tonight but that we are on parole.” 

he young woman, a Boston native now working at 
New York AA headquarters, disclosed that she got her 
start in drinking in Washington. Social drinking led to 
solitary drinking. It became so uncontrollable that she 
spent many months at various times in hospitals. 

She joined AA in 1944 and gradually “through the 
friendship and understanding of fellow members” made 
progress in the fight against liquor. 

At the head table were several Municipal Court judges, 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, and others who have been especially interested 
in the work of the organization. 
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Kickin’ Around By Bus-Driver Wally Falk 


“Why Sluggsy, where ever did you get that beautiful tan?” 
Courtesy The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


Special ‘Good Time”’ 
For Blood Donations 


Under a newly inaugurated prison rule inmates of 
Missouri’s state penitentiary at Jefferson City receive 15 
days extra “good time” credit for donating a pint of blood 
to the blood bank. Recently 14 prisoners were discharged 
from that institution with extra good time earned by 
blood donations. Thirty days, for two donations, is the 
maximum credit which may be earned in a year. | 

Missouri’s law is believed to be the first known instance 
of formal allowances of good time for blood donors. Some 
states, it is reported, offer cash payments. 


Horses Are “‘Teachers”’ in 
School for Problem Boys 


“Horses,” says Louis Shaw, principal of Highwood 
School at Catonsville, Md., “are about the best teachers 
in the Baltimore public school system.” Writing in an 
Associated Press release in January, Rene J. Cappon tells 
about Baltimore’s school for youngsters who somehow 
don’t adjust to normal school life and authority. Inside at 
work and play are some 65 boys from elementary schools 
learning slowly to change their attitudes toward life. 

Many of the lads come to the school, continues Cappon, 
with a deep suspicion of authority. Some come from brok- 
en homes; some have been kicked around; and many arrive 
with hostile, frost-bitten emotions. 

This is where horses come in, Cappon reports. High- 
wood starts by letting them exert a little authority plus 
the responsibility that goes with it. Horses serve well. 
The youths care for them, drive them, ride them, and love 
them. Subtle but important bonds are established. Animals 
help exert the mute influence toward rehabilitation which 
is carefully nursed along the way by the teachers. 

The kids do everything, Cappon adds, from caring for 
the livestock to working in the dining room. Even though 
they do not live at the school they strike roots and grad- 
ually the feeling of loneliness and rebellion fades away. 


Illinois Opens Reformatory 
For Boy Felons Under 17 


A special reformatory for boys 10 to 17 convicted of 
felony-type offenses was opened January 1 at Sheridan, 
Illinois. The new institution will house 50 boys considered 
“too tough” for the State Training School at St. Charles. 

The State’s new system, according to Director Fred K. 
Hoehler of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, will 
separate delinquent and dependent boys into three classes. 
Boys under 17 years of age, convicted of felonies, will be 
sent directly to Sheridan. The majority group of boys 
who have committed lesser offenses will go to St. Charles. 
Dependents guilty of no crime except being born to ne- 
glectful parents will be turned over to welfare agencies 
and other groups. 

The new Sheridan project will consist of a dormitory, 
workshop, school, gymnasium, and service buildings. A 
wire fence encircles the institution. Training will include 
nursery work such as growing trees and learning the 
rudiments of tree care and removal. Birds will be raised 
for distribution to State game farms, as well as hamsters 
and guinea pigs for research hospitals. 


Sex Offenders Need Medical 
Care, British Study Reports 


Sex crimes, which for a time showed an alarming in- 
crease in Britain, call for medical study and treatment 
instead of punishment, the Home Office has been advised 
by a committee of 13 physicians and magistrates after 
6 month’s study. Six physicians who assisted in the study 
were appointed by the British Medical Association. 

Numerous changes in the legal attitute toward sex 
crimes were suggested by a committee. The suggestions 
included trial of offenders by magistrates and medical 
officers rather than by inexpert juries, examination of the 
accused by qualified experts rather than by attorneys ex- 
clusively, confinement of convicted persons in special pris- 
ons or special departments of prisons where treatment 
for mental and physical abnormalities might be under- 
taken, indeterminate sentences, the length to be determined 
by the mental and physical condition of offenders rather 
than by an inflexible penal code, and simplification of 
court procedure to enable authorities to get full informa- 
tion from timid children and women victims of sex of- 
fenders. 

Also suggested were hearings of some phases of sex 
trials in private to shield victims from publicity which 
might be psychologically damaging, closer observation of 
children to detect and arrest tendencies that might lead 
to sexual perversions and crimes, and reconsideration of 
the British views on homosexuality. 

The committee said sex offenders fall into four main 
groups—those mentally ill, persons with moral or intellec- 
tual defects, persons practicing perversions, and those 
who are physically abnormal. 

The committee reported that it is convinced that punish- 
ment without treatment is not likely to have a beneficial 
effect, and that it may make those offenders worse. It 
recommended that after guilt is established a medical ex- 
amination be made to assist the court in determining a 
proper sentence or treatment. 


Alabama Officer Heads 
Legion Welfare Committee 


W. Foster Jordan, chief probation officer for the North- 
ern District of Alabama, has been appointed chairman 
of the Child Welfare Committee of the American Legion 
for the State of Alabama. This is a volunteer office. 

As chairman, Jordan co-ordinates welfare activities 
for all the districts and posts in the State of Alabama, 
establishes the welfare program for the year for the State 
and determines whether a case is eligible for assistance 


under the temporary financial assistance program of the 
Child Welfare Division. 
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Many Sex Offenders Have Good 
Backgrounds, Study Reveals 


That sex offenders are of one class—degenerate, un- 
educated, with poor backgrounds—is not supported by a 
study of 100 cases at the Psychiatric Clinic of the Chicago 
Municipal Court by Dr. Alex Arieff and the late Dr. 
David B. Rotman. 

Most of the offenders, the study showed, were regarded 
as capable, normal citizens, holding good jobs, well ad- 
justed in their homes, and good family providers. Almost 
50 percent were regular churchgoers and 25 percent at- 
tended occasionally. There were fewer Negroes, propor- 
tionately, than whites. ner. 

Nearly 75 percent committed their irregularities in day- 
light, according to the study, indicating that sexual crim- 
inals do not always spring from behind on dark, lonely 
streets. 


Illinois Organizes 
Criminology Academy 


Municipal Court Judge Jacob M. Braude, presiding 
judge of the Boys Court of Chicago, was elected president 
ef the newly formed Illinois Academy of Criminology. 

The purpose of the Academy is to encourage the devel- 
opment and improvement of the study of criminology, to 
promote inquiry, research, and publication in the various 
fields of criminology, and to present the results of studies 
and researches by means of lectures, addresses, and ex- 
hibits. 

Membership is by invitation and election and is divided 
into three classes: fellows, associates, and regular. 

Fellows must hold an advanced degree in a scientific 
discipline related to criminology, or its equivalent or must 
have published scientific research studies or have made 
other significant contributions in the field of criminology 
to be eligible for election. 

’ Associate members must hold or have held administra- 
tive or judicia'’ positions in bodies, institutions, or associa- 
tions which deal with the problem of criminology or dis- 
play an active interest in the development of scientific pro- 
cedures in that field. 

It is expected that the Illinois Academy will join with 
similar local or sectional groups to form the National 
Academy of Criminology which it is contemplated will be 
represented at and take an active part in the proceedings 
of the second International Congress of Criminology which 
will be held in Paris in September. 

Vice-presidents of the Illinois Academy are Dr. Franz 
Alexander of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Professor 
Frank Flynn of the University of Chicago, and Sarah B. 
Schaar of The Jewish Family and Community Service. 
Arthur V. Huffman, sociologist at the Diagnostic Depot, 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, is secretary. 


Wants Financial Cushion 
For Discharged Prisoners 


Corrections Commissioner Ernest C. Brooks thinks that 
a “financial cushion” for inmates leaving Michigan prisons 
would keep them from going back. Brooks fell in with 
the idea proposed by The Spectator, in which it was sug- 
gested that a foundation be set up to “tide over” men who 
are discharged or paroled from prison. 

_“Some cash,” said the Commissioner, “might make the 
difference between a man going ahead and working his 
way out with his family, or coming back to prison. The 
majority of men leaving prison need help beyond what 
the state can give.” 

The Spectator noted lack of money, after release, is 
particularly rough on men who have families to maintain. 
Inmates leaving prison get a suit of clothing, a train 
ticket and up to $25. Parolees get clothing, and fare home 
and up to $20—but this is all on a loan basis, and must be 
paid back within 60 days. Men with families, therefore, 
must find good jobs right away, and this is not easy for 
ex-convicts to do. The result is a monetary crisis.—The 
Grand Rapids Press Bureau. 
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Blames Delinquency on 
Lack of Parental Love 


“The strongest factor in any child’s life is an adult- 
child relationship,” asserts Frederic A. Fitch, superin- 
tendent of the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, N. J. 
“The time to create this relationship which is akin to hero 
worship is very early in a child’s life,” says Dr. Fitch. 
“I think it is the duty and the obligation of every parent 
to afford his child that type of relationship. 

“Every child is entitled to emotional security and each 
parent has the responsibility to provide the opportunity 
for the child to be an active member of the family circle,” 
Fitch contends. “Parents should not live for the child 
pe the child for the parents—they should live with each 
other.’ 

Many ‘children are fortunate in finding a satisfactory 
relationship with some adult through Boy Scout activity, 
athletics, or school, Fitch continues. But when they do 
not find it they become emotionally insecure, and this is 
one of the greatest causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Lack of emotional security is the greatest cause of ju- 
venile delinquency and separation of family ties is the 
worst expression of neglect, Fitch concludes. Frequently 
rivalry between children in the same family produces dire 
results. The better student, the better athlete, the more 
responsive child too often receives the major attention of 
the parents. 


Prisoners Read 
70 Books a Year 


Inmates of penitentiaries read five times as many books 
as the general public, reports Dr. Benjamin Frank, super- 
intendent of vocational education and training for the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

A survey made by the Bureau of Prisons indicates that 
75 percent of all federal prisoners are making use of their 
library privileges, and that the average inmate reads 70 
books a year. 

The average inmate of San Quentin (California) reads 
about the same number of books annually as those in 
federal prisons, according to figures released in Warden 
Clinton T. Duffy’s monthly report for October. 


Off The Record By Ed Reed 


REED 


“He’s from Texas!” 
Courtesy The Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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German Prison Officials 
Praise American Prisons 


Interchange of experience in the conduct of German 
and American prison systems will be mutually beneficial, 
according to Dr. Helga Einsele and Dr. Gotthilf Flik, Ger- 
man prison officials recently returned from observation 
and study visits to the United States under the United 

‘My observations of what is best in the American prison 
system,” Dr. Einsele said, “does not leave me a bit dis- 
couraged about problems we face in Germany. Rather, I 
am glad we saw the best. It gives us a genuine understand- 
ing of goals toward which we must work.” _ ‘ 

The merican system of detailed classification of prison- 
ers, with confinement in appropriate types of penal in- 
stitutions, was praised by both officials. They were im- 
pressed with the varied types of institutions, ranging from 
those with no barriers to the Atlanta penitentiary for 
major offenders, equipped to provide maximum security. 

Good training and high pay of American prison officials 
and other aeons and excellent technical facilities for 

rison industries were considered of major importance 
in the work of the federal system. ‘ 

Quiet, friendly handling of prisoners, made possible by 
separating psychopathic cases, opportunity for contin- 
uous occupation of all prisoners, either at work or at 
some recreational activity, excellent libraries, and will- 
ingness of prison officials to try out new ideas in seeking 
en to difficult penal problems were also lauded. 


A. G. Fraser Honored For 
25 Years’ Prisoner-Aid Work 


Albert G. Fraser, executive secretary of The Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society, was honored at the Society’s one 
hundred sixty-third annual meeting January 25 in Phil- 
adelphia, in recognition of his 25 years on the staff. _ 

Fraser came to the Society in 1925 and at that time 
introduced casework services, believed to have been among 
the first attempted with adult delinquents. Before coming 
to The Pennsylvania Prison Society Fraser was executive 
secretary for 3 years of the Philadelphia Travelers Aid 
Society and for a number of years prior to that was en- 
gaged in children’s work. 


FBI Director Sees 
Gain in Sex Crimes 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover reports there has been 
a “terrifying increase” in sex crimes which only an 
“aroused public” can halt. 

Writing in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary, Hoover said, “Vicious attacks on women and chil- 
dren have increased 50 percent in the last 10 years. These 
terrifying figures emphasize the almost intolerable burden 
borne by law enforcement.” 

Hoover said merely arresting and jailing sex offenders 
is not the answer to the problem because the laws fre- 
quently call for only “token penalties.” 

“The solution must come from an aroused public which 


will insist upon ~> goed state statutes against sex of- 
fenders,” Hoover said. 


Elephants Invade 
Medical Center! 


Clowns, acrobats, balancers, jugglers, and even ele- 
phants invaded the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners 
at Springfield, Mo., when the Gil Gray Shrine Circus gave 
an hour’s performance at the institution. The producer, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, and all performers 
donated their services. 

Dr. Ivan Steele, warden, declared a holiday for the 
show. All inmates able to be out of doors watched the 
circus from the field, while those confined to bed were 
moved to windows in nearby buildings. 


Personnel Executives Commend 
Work of Parolees in Industry 


“The general consensus of management is that men 
on parole have demonstrated their usefulness as a de- 
endable source of labor.” This is the conclusion reached 
James R. Slagel, director of operations of the Michigan 
nemployment Compensation Commission, acting as 
spokesman for seven representatives of management who 
recently visited the State Prison of Southern Michigan. 
The visiting group represented a portion of industry that 
potentially could provide employment for every qualified 
man leaving the institution. 

“Management is definitely interested in parolees’ em- 
ployment both from the industrial point of view and from 
the social perspective,” said Slagel. “Our experience with 
men on parole, so far as employment is concerned, has 
been 100 percent satisfactory.’ 

The industrial delegates were in complete agreement 
that parolees in industry are fulfilling their obligations 
in commendable fashion. 


Cincinnati Women Form 
Sponsorship Program 


Twenty Cincinnati women are forming an organization 
to act as sponsors for delinquent girls in state or county 
correctional institutions. Each sponsor will write to the 
girls, send them small presents, visit them, and help them 
nd employment when they return to the community. 

The idea to organize a group of sponsors originated with 
Mrs. Margaret von Selle, a staff member of the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society who has taught and acted as 
counselor for girls in correctional institutions for 3 years. 

“Too many of these girls are forgotten by their parents 
and the community,” says Mrs. von Selle. “Too many are 
returned to the institution after an unsuccessful parole, 
and far too many turn to a career of prostitution because 
no one helps them after they come home.” 

The sponsors will attend six lectures given by psychi- 
atrists, social workers, and community leaders. 


Frederick A. Moran Renamed 
N. Y. Parole Board Chairman 


Frederick A. Moran has been reappointed by Governor 
Dewey as chairman of the New York State Parole Board. 
Moran’s appointment for a 6-year term was sent to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

A member of the Board since 1938, Moran has been 
chairman since 1940. He was made executive director of 
the parole division when it was created in 1930. 


Alcoholics Go to Clinic 
Instead of to Jail 


_ For the first time a District of Columbia court judge, 
instead of imposing the usual fine or jail term, has sent 
six victims of excessive drink to the recently established 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic in the Nation’s Capital. 
There, instead of punishment, they will be treated for 
what is increasingly coming to be recognized as an illness. 
If they respond to treatment the clinic will try to find 
them jobs and help in other ways to rehabilitate them 
as useful citizens. 

Commenting on the new program The Evening Star 
writes: “This, to be sure, is but a small beginning. But 
it is a program that can be and will be expanded. There 
is, of course, much to be done, for it is estimated that there 
are upward of a million alcoholics in this country. If any 
appreciable number of them can be reclaimed, however, 
the effort will be more than worth while, in terms both 
of human and economic compensations.” 


Life is a quarry, out of which we are to mold and chisel 
and complete a character.—Goethe. 
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